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and Notes for the Month. 


—eo—- 


The clock strikes Twelve! The hands have 
moved steadily around earth’s broad dial-plate, 
marking off the months and the seasons, the 
snows and frosts of Winter, the flowers and new 
. vegetable life of Spring, the glowing beauties 
of Summer, the fruits of Autumn, and the chill 
blasts that warn man and beast to again seek 
shelter and protection while the frost king 
reigns. The yearis an epitome of life—its bud- 
ding infancy, its joyous youth, its vigorous man- 
hood, and age shorn of its strength. There is 
this difference, however: a life of failures can 
never be remedied; the errors and deficien- 
cies of one year may be corrected in the next, 
if it be allotted to us. It is well, therefore, to 
carefully scan the immediate past, and gather 
lessons of wisdom for future _guidance. Let, 
then, this closing month of the year be devoted 
to a careful examination, not alone of our busi- 
ness plans, our successes, and our failures, but 
of our motives and aims, as well. He is not 
living wisely nor well, who does noi earnestly 
aim to make each coming year better than the 
past one, better for himself and for others. No 
one lives alone; no one is so humble that his 
daily life, his acts, his words, and even his coun- 
tenance, do not exert some influence upon the 
thoughts, feelings, aims, and actions of another. 
Mere regrets for the past, or simply wishing and 
intending for the future, are not sufficient. It 
is truly said that “ good wishes and good inten- 
tions pave the entire pathway of the lost.” 


Suggestions 





Earnestness and promptness are talismanic 
words. In all plans for moral improvement, 
“to-morrow, or on such a day,” is too often the 
fatal error in our calculations. To-morrow al- 
ways has its to-morrow. To-day is the word. 
To make next next year’s efforts most success- 
ful, begin the work of improvement to-day.... 


This paper closes our editorial labors for 1863. 
While we have earnestly striven to make this 
volume not merely acceptable but profitable to 
our grand circle of readers, we can see where 
still more might have been done. Strong in the 
purpose to remedy past defects, and to do more 
than ever before to promote the prosperity and 
happiness of our readers, we now begin the la- 
bors of volume 28. Expecting to enjoy the 
company of all our present readers, we will not 
stop to say any farewells, but on to our work, 


The artist’s vignette for this month tells of 
children on their way to the school room. “There 
is food for thought here. We who have passed 
the meridian of life, have lost much time that 
can never be regained. Errors of the head and 
heart may, and must be rectified, though it re- 
quires strong effort to turn out of the ruts and 
channels already deeply worn. But the gener- 
ation to follow us is yet in the plastic period. 
The boys and girls of to-day can be molded in 
thought, feeling, and purpose, much as we 
will. If we guide and train the young wisely, 
the error and wrongs of the present generation 
will be remedied in the next.—With farmers, 
especially, this is the school season of the year. 
Even those children whose labors have been in- 
dispensable during the busy Summer, can now 
be spared to devote some time to mental im- 
provement. An especial glory of American 
Institutions is the Common School, open to the 
common people without distinction. Let them 
not be common in quality. Nine-tenths of the 
great men and women of our country received 
only acommon school education. 


Let every parent remember that beneath the 
exterior of the dullest child is concealed a gem 
that needs but to be polished, to make it shine 
with brilliant lustre. Let every American citi- 
zen do his best to foster and cherish the public 
school. Go to the school meetings, leaving be- 
hind every vestige of a political, sectarian, or 
personal feeling. Talk, vote, and act, as public 
spirited citizens. Spare no labor or expense to 
make your school building attractive within and 
without. A few dollars extra tax to secure 
good, well warmed, and well ventilated rooms 
with pleasant surroundings, and especially a 
competent instructor, are far better expended 
than if devoted to securing a little finer clothing, 
or to paying doctors’ bills, and the costs of pro- 
tecting society against the depredations of the 
badly trained. Visit the school room very often 


' to show your interest in what is going on there; 


it will encourage and stimulate both teacher 
and scholar to higher purposes and greater 





efforts. Who does not remember.the good ef- 
fect of a visit to the school from even the poor- 
est man or woman in the neighborhood. Let 
the visits be systematic as well as frequent. It 
often makes us sad to see a man constanily at- 
tentive to the wants, the comforts, and the pro- 
gress of his dumb animals, while he never 
goes near the place where his children are daily 
trained for weal or woe. 


Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 


Accounts,—The present is of all times in the 
year the best to establish a thorough method of 
farm accounts. Mature asimple, easy and accu- 
rate plan, and between this and the first of Jan- 
uary, old accounts may be at least. got out of 
the way, so that their settlement need not inter- 
fere with taking a new start with the New Year. 
Well kept farm memorandums and accounts 
will be a source of no small actual profit, be- 
sides settling facts, proving’ dates, preventing 
prosecutions and lawsuits, and oiling the ma- 
chinery of social life. Book-keeping is a 
simple art, though generally made a mystery. 


Animals,—Shelter and food, cleanliness and 
ventilation.—The better the shelter for horses, 
neat stock and swine, the less food will they 
consume; if ventilation be provided, and they 
be kept clean, they will be healthier and more 
profitable. Pigs as well as horses show the 
good of clean bedding and dry pens in Winter. 


Buildings.—Tidiness about farm buildings 
marks the thrifty farmer, and it is a virtue which 
grows by practice. The comfort of the family 
and the herd are alike promoted, and in thisas 
in many other things, there is as strong an ap- 
peal to the pocket and to the conscience as to 
the principles of good taste. He who neglects 
little matters and can only “ slick-up ” now and 
then when he makes a regular business of it, is 
an untidy and probably a thriftless farmer. If 
you propose building, be satisfied with no plan 
until it is most thoroughly studied. Alterations 
and frequent repairs are costly luxuries. 


Cows in our climate and in the system of farm- 
ing usually followed, are during the Winter in 
a delicate condition: early preparation should 
be made so that an injured or sick cow may be 
removed from the rest to the hospital (a box-stall 
in an adjacent apartment). Thisis best even 
for slight injuries, for a cow may unexpectedly 
slink her calf and others “follow suit.” Throw 
earth on slippery paths about the water-trough 
in freezing weather. Milk young cows to with- 
in 5 weeks of calving, to fix a long milking ha- 
bit. Feed generously, for not only the size and 
character of the calf is affected, but the amount 
of the milk during the entire season following. 


Corn-Fodder.—W ell cured corn-fodder is worth 
just as much as good hay. It needs a greater 
expenditure of labor to prepare it so that cattle 
will eat it clean, but cut up and torn or crushed 
as is done by some feed-cutting machines, wet- 
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ted and allowed to stand a few hours with a 
sprinkling of salt, or oil-meal mixed in, it will be 
eaten with great relish. When hay is high and 
corn scarce, it is a pity to have any of it wasted. 

Farmers’ Clubs.—He who neglects opportunities 
to meet and talk over agricultural matters with his 
brother farmers loses much. See to it if possible 
that there is some regular neighborhood meeting 
of farmers, and their wives and adult children, to 
secure improvement in farming and kindred things. 


Fence Timber.—As fence mending and setting is 
one of the first duties after the frost is out of the 
ground, so a standing job for the Winter is the 
getting out of a good supply of posts, rails, and 
stakes. Let it not be forgotten. 


Feeding-Racks and Troughs should be substantial, 
sheltered, under roof if possible, always kept clean. 


Grain.—Few farmers can afford to risk the hold- 
ing of grain for higher prices. If possible, make 
sales by showing perfectly fair samples, and ar- 
range to deliver it when there is good sleighing. 
Grain loses in weight by drying, and proportionate- 
ly increases in value, but rats, mice, and weevils 
eause it to lose weight also, and this is a dead loss, 
besides risk of bad roads, broken harnesses, ete. 


Grain-fields.—The wandering of cattle over the 
grain and grass fields, particularly when covered 
with snow, and in thawing weather, is to be avoid- 
ed. Snow-drift dams should be cleared away, and 
standing water drawn off. 


Horses.—All horses, young and ofd, should have 
warm; comfortable shelter, be cleaned daily, and, 
if used, blanketed, both in the stable and out of it-- 
the stable blanket being the lighter, and not coy- 
ering the neck. Colts and horses from which no 
labor is required, need no blankets in moderate 
weather, or in a warm stable. All horses should 
be well shod, and the calks kept sharp in Winter, 


Ice.—The experience of last year will lead to the 
securing of the first crop of ice. This is well, for it 
is ordinarily the best. If snow falls upon clear 
“black” ice, it will ordinarily pay for family use to 
sweep off the snow from a sufficient surface to fill 
the ice-house, so that in case of a rain and subse- 
quent freezing, the upper stratum of ice will not 
be soft snow-ice, and that the cold may penetrate 
more readily. See article on ice-houses, page 362. 


Manures.—It is best to keep manure under cover 
and enclosed, so that a slow fermentation will be 
constantly going on. Too active fermentation is 
very injurious; it may be checked by packing it 
very close by the treading of animals, spreading 
level and keeping hogs upon it, or working it over. 
The latter secures an evenness of fermentation 
while it prevents burning or fire-fang. 


Muck from the Swamp.—The present month ordi- 
narily affords a very favorable opportunity to get 
out muck. Leaving it in heaps during the Winter, it 
becomes acted upon by the frost, and is much bet- 
ter for use in the Spring, or to be carted to the 
stables during the Summer for use next Winter. 
If needed for use at once in the stable, haul it as 
soon as it is dry enough, and keep it under cover, 
or it will be of little service as an absorbent. 


Meadows.—It is very poor policy to let cattle 
browse the meadows in Winter, or even wander 
over them. When not covered with snow in 
thawing weather, they injure the roots; and the 
places of cattle paths through the snow are often 
traced by dead grass and bare spots in Spring. 


Poultry.—To secure a supply of eggs keep hens 
in a light, warm, airy room, feed plentifully, giving 
regularly some animal food—oyster-shells pounded 
fine, or some other form of lime. A little pulver- 
ized white arsenic in the whitewash will destroy 
lice effectually. Fowls choose the highest part of 
the house to roost in, and if there be not good 
ventilation, they will sometimes suffocate. 


Sheep.—Nature protects sheep well against the 
cold, but they suffer from soaking rains. They are 
healthier if they have open dry sheds to stand or 
lie -under in wet weather, and a good dry yard. 





Sheep are seldom diseased if they are thus treated, 
have access to salt, and have enough good feed. 


Swine.—In the course of this month the pens 
will be for the most part cleared of fat hogs, and 
only breeders and store hogs left. Let these have 
dry, warm quarters, with rye or wheat straw for 
bedding; feed generously, so as to keep them in 
good growing order. Regular feeds of roots, with 
a little grain dail¥ will show well next Spring. 


Tools.—Winter is the time of all others to look 
over and put tools in order for Spring and Sum- 
mer work. And at no time are good implements 
s0 much injured by exposure as now, when it is 
wet and freezing, or warm and dry alternately. 


Wood.—Now the swamps are, or soon will be 
frozen, and we must secure a full supply of firewood, 
and wood for other purposes also, cut ready to be 
drawn to the house at the first good sleighing. 


——. 
Orchard and Nursery. 


If the Fall work has been performed in its season, 
there is little to be done now. Sales and planting 
are over, and the nurseryman can now arrange his 
plans, and prepare for the Spring’s business, which 
promises to be very active. During a mild spell, 
ground may be plowed and prepared for planting, 
and at these times draining, often so necessary 
in an orchard, may be successfully prosecuted. 
Trees which were temporarily heeled in for the fill- 
ing of orders, should be looked to, and if the work 
was not thoroughly done, the roots should be earth- 
ed over so as to prevent freezing. 


Cions may be cut on any mild day, and preserved 
in slightly moist earth or sand, in a cool cellar. In 
cutting, select vigorous well ripened wood of the 
past season’s growth. Tie up and label each 
sort carefully, and to guard against the loss of the 
label it is well to cut a number on one of the 
largest cions in the bundle which should corres- 
pond with a number on a memorandum list. In 
procuring grafts for setting, take only varieties 
you have proved yourself, or those having such a 
reputation that there can be no risk of getting a 
worthless sort. Many persons seem to think that 
it is only necessary to graft a tree to secure good 
fruit, and do not reflect that it is as necessary to be 
careful about the character of their cions as it 
would be if they were purchasing trees. 

Fruit either in the fruit-room or cellar should 
be kept at as low and uniform a temperature as 
practicable without freezing. 


Manure may be applied to trees, and compost 
carted to places where it is to be used in the spring 
planting. Surface manuring as described on page 
370, has many advantages ; the coating of manure 
prevents injury from sudden alternations of tem- 
perature, while the soluble parts are diffused 
through the soil, enriching it without injuring the 
roots of the tree by actual contact with the manure. 

Mice and Rabbits do much injury to newly plant- 
ed trees, especially when there is snow upon the 
ground. Various protections have been suggested 
from time to time in these columns. After snow 
has fallen, tramp it down firmly around the trunks 
of the trees so that the mice cannot work through 
it. Rabbits should be trapped. Shields of tin and 
drain tiles are sometimes used. 


Nursery Rows not plowed, may be worked when- 
ever the ground is open. Throw the earth against 
the rows, leaving the furrows as surface drains. 
See that stakes in the nursery are legible and 
firmly fixed in the ground. While no careful nur- 
seryman will rely upon stakes alone for the identi- 
ty of his trees, it is always a great convenience to 
have them. New stakes and labels can be prepared 
to meet next season’s demands. 

Root grafting can be done in the house on rainy 
days, the grafted stocks being carefully put away in 
boxes of sand, and each sort unmistakably labeled. 


Winter pruning is not to be recommended where 
large limbs are to be removed. Small ones left at 
the summer pruning may be removed by the knife. 
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Kitchen Garden. 

If the weather is severe or the ground is covered 
with snow, there is but little to be done here. 
But if the month should be mild, some of the 
neglected November work may be attended to 
now. Clearing up, which is generally postponed 
until Spring, should be done, and all rubbish put out 
of sight. The garden will not only look neater 
during Wintcrif this is done now, but valuable 
time will not be consumed next Spring in clearing 
up after last season's crops. Whenever the state of 
the soil will admit, it may be thrown up into ridges 
with the plow, or spaded as directed on page 370, 
But few special directions can be given, and these 
are all comprised in the general one to do every- 
thing possible to facilitate operations in Spring. 

Asparagus.—If the beds have not been covered 
with manure, they should receive a thick coating. 


Bean poles, stakes, and all brush needed in the 
garden can be cut and stored for next season. 


Celery.—If any still remains out, store it as di- 
rected in the fuller Calendar for October. 


Cold Frames.—Give plenty of air whenever there 
is no danger of freezing, removing the sash alto- 
gether on mild days. As severe cold weather 
comes on, bank up around the frames with stable 
manure, and cover the sash with mats or shutters. 


Compost and Manuresx—Much of next season’s 
success will depend upon the care given to acecn- 
mulating these during the Winter. Every fertiliz- 
ing material should be saved. Have a good supply 
of muck on hand to throw into privies, hog pens, 
and the barnyard. If muck cannot be procured, 
use some other absorbent ; forest leaves answer to 
increase the stock of manure, and black earth is 
better than no absorbent for the liquid portions. 
If manure is carted to the garden, cover the heap 
with earth to keep it from washing by the rains. 


Hot Beds.—Repair frames, glaze, and paint sash, 
and make all in readiness. If new ones are needed, 
have them made. Collect manure and leaves. 


Pursnips and Salsify.—When the ground is open, 
take to the cellar a good supply for use in freezing 
weather, and cover with sand to prevent wilting. 

Rhubarb.—Cover the bed with stable manure. 

Seeds: clean and carefully put away any not al- 
ready cared for. Keep no rubbish in the seed bag, 
such as old seeds, or those of which the identity is 
not positive. Exchange choice sorts with neighbors. 

Tools,—Rainy days can be profitably employed in 
repairing and painting. Many an implement goes 
among the old iron, which a small expense for 
blacksmithing would make as good as new. The 
character of a gardener can be pretty accurately 
judged by a look into his tool house. 

ee 


Fruit Garden. 


New grounds may be prepared if the weather is 
suitable. Give the bordersa good mulch of ma- 
nure. Prune currants and gooseberries, and save 
the cuttings in the cellar for Spring setting. Prune 
grape vines and lay down the vines, giving the ten-. 
der sorts a covering of earth. Bend raspberries 
down and cover with earth. Strawberry beds should 
have their winter mulching, taking care not to cover 
too deep; only an inch or two over the crowns. It is 
the earth rather than the plants, that needs coverins. 

tacliippaiats 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The directions of last month apply in general to 
this. But few things can be done, except to pro- 
tect those shrubs and plants which are still uneared 
for—according to the hints given in November. 
If the month is favorable, new walks and borders 
can be prepared. If new improvements are pro- 
posed, first accurately measure the land and make 
a plan upon an exact scale, on paper. When the 
plan is done, let it be submitted to the criticism of 
judicious friends, who may be able to see faults 
and suggest improvements which did not before 
manifest themselves. In laying out new grounds, 
or extending those we already have, there are two 
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things to be borne in mind: Ist, to have no larger 
grounds than can be well kept, and the style such 
as will be in harmony with the general expression 
of the whole estate. Itis in poor taste to lay out 
elaborately ornamented grounds, with vases and 
statuary, when the house plainly says tbat these 
are out of place. All embellishments should be 
made in view of the dwelling as the crowning point 
of the whole. Trees, shrubs, and pleasant walks, 
may lead to a house of the most moderate charac- 
ter, but it is only when the house has some pre- 
tentions to architectural display, that highly ornate 
grounds are appropriate. 2nd, in all plans for 
planting, have reference to the appearance of the 
grounds ten or twenty years hence. Itis often the 
custom to plant thickly at the beginning, with the 
intention of thinning out the trees when their size 
requires it. Thinning is seldom done, as it demands 
more courage than most people possess to cut out 
a tree that has grown under their own eyes and 
care for many years, and as. a consequence, a great 
many grounds are seen in which the trees have 
grown up toa perfect thicket. Though the place 
may look rather bare for a few years with young 
trees planted at proper distances, it will be more 
than compensated by a finer development than is 
possible, where they are crowded for present effect. 

Fvergreens.—If the suggestions given in the 
Spring have been followed, the grounds will now 
be cheerful with the pleasant verdure of various 
evergreens. A little care will be required to keep 
the branches from breaking under the weight of 
heavy snows. Remove the burden by jarring the 
trees. Junipers, Yews, and other pyramidal ever- 
greens may be protected by winding a strong twine 
spirally around them so as to keep their branches 
upright. Protect Rhododendrons and other broad- 
joayed sorts by a screen, as directed last month. 

Climbers.— When Wistarias and roses winter-kill, 
remove them from the trellises and protect by a 
slight covering of earth. Hardy, climbing roses 
will be benefited by simply laying on the ground. 

Lawn.—Top-dressings of fine manure and of 
leached ashes may still be applied with benefit. 

Roses.—Protect the less hardy sorts by bending 
down and covering with earth, or if this is not 
practicable, take up the bushes and cover their 
roots and tops ina dry place, deep enough to pre- 
vent freezing. A friend informs us that he has 
found hard coal ashes to answer very well for cover- 
ing, as this material does not retain much water. 

oo 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The general directions given last month are ap- 
propriate to the present one. The chief matters for 
attention are heat, moisture of atmosphere, and 
ventilation. December is often a month of sudden 
changes, and watchfulness will be required to guard 
against these. In the green-house, fire will not be 
needed (except on damp and foggy days), unless 
there is danger of the mercury going below 40°. 
The temperature of the hot house should be adapt- 
ed to the nature of the collection. 

Bulbs should be brought from the green-house 
into the warmer apartments. 

Camellias.—S8yringe the foliage and water freely. 

Heaths need water as time of blooming approaches. 

Insects.—Keep in check from the start ; fumigation 
and whale oil soap will destroy the most of them. 

Roses.—Start cuttings for a good summer supply. 

Water.—Give to growing plants, and keep those 
at rest as dry as they will bear without wilting. 
Stimulate lagging plants with a little liquid manure. 


—o—— 


Apiary in December. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 

The temperature of a colony of bees must at all 
times be kept above the freezing point; they can 
generate heat only by the consumption of honey. 
The horse or ox, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather, consume much more provender 
than when protected by the warm stable. So with 
bees exposed to cold, they require more than 
when housed. Small colonies often cannot gener- 





ate sufficient warmth to prevent freezing. Large 
stocks will eat scarcely any more honey in 
maintaining the proper degree of heat, than medium 
sized ones, The advantage of housing bees in 
large numbers is, it takes less honey to keep up 
the proper warmth; small colonies are warmed by 
their proximity to large ones. This is realized only 
when fifty to one hundred hives are put into a 
room, to make it warm. To get rid of the mois- 
ture in such a room, the hives may be turned bot- 
tom up, without any risk. If the temperature can- 
not be kept above freezing nearly all the time, the 
utility of housing them is doubtful. When bees 
are kept out of doors, other things must be re- 
garded ‘as well as keeping them warm.’ Wooden 
hives, when made of double thickness, will need 
openings, to let out the moisture, and through these 
much heat escapes. Hives made of straw, and 
perhaps rushes and flags, may be entirely closed, 
except a small opening at the bottom ; for the mois- 
ture will pass out, while the warmth is retained. 
Ordinary colonies in well made straw hives, will 
winter outside just as well as those in the house. 
A strong colony, with abundant stores, and a suffi- 
cient supply of air in the wood hive will stand in 
almost any situation, with numbers only slightly 
diminished, while the small ones often fail. Hives 
can be made warmer by surrounding with hay or 
straw, but this does not assist in disposing of the 
moisture. Air passages large enough to admit 


4 mice, should be covered with wire-cloth, so as to 


exclude them, but allow the bees to pass. Such 
colonies as are housed, should be put in the first 
really severe weatker. If any need feeding, turn 
the hive bottom up, and lay pieces of honey direct- 
ly on the combs ; candy can be fedin this way. 


ee 


The Pumpkin Show. 
—o— 

This exhibition was not quite equal to that of 
last year, because: First, the dry weather was 
very bad for squashes and pumpkins; and sec- 
ond, those who had fair crops, remembering the 
splendid exhibition of last year, held back their 
specimens fearing that they would be excelled 
by others. A number who have fine squashes 
of 100 to 150 Ibs. weight, now tell us they 
would gladly have exhibited them, but the 200 
to 300 pound squashes shown last year scared 
them out of any attempt to compete. Still, fine 
specimens and novelties were exhibited. One 
of the most striking things was a large gourd 
from Waldo F. Brown of Oxford, Ohio, called 
the “Sugar Trough Gourd.” The specimen is 
shaped somewhat like a flattened pear, and is 
about 16 inches in diameter. When divided 
and cleaned, the thick woody shell forms two 
capacious bowls, which may serve as sap- 
troughs, and for various domestic uses. One of 
these which had been used for gathering sap for 
fifteen years, was sent with the whole speci- 
men; it looks as if it might do service as much 
longer. The Yokohama (see page 372), and Tur- 
ban squashes attracted attention. The Tur- 
ban, so called from its peculiar shape, is fine 
grained, sweet, and of good flavor. According 
to Mr. Gregory, it requires to be planted early 
and haye plenty of room, as it is a ranker 
grower than the Hubbard. The yield this sea-, 
son (a poor one for. squashes) was six tons to 
the acre. They were grown on land in high 
culture, planted 8 x 8, and but one vine left to 
the hill. This variety was judged bya majority 
of the Committee to rank next to the Hubbard 
as a table stuash, while one member gave pre- 
ference to the Yokohama. We consider both 
varieties very fine, and the question of superi- 
ority difficult to decide upon single specimens. 

The following is the award of the Committee, 
Messrs. Wm. S. Carpenter, Geo. Carpenter, and 
E. 8S. Williams : 
lst Prize; for Heaviest Specimen, 1003 lbs., to P. 

Kearne, gardener to William Shaw, Staten Island,$10. 








2np Prize ; 2nd Heaviest do., 953 lbs., to same, $5. 


8rp Prize; for 3rd Heaviest do., (a Lima squash) 63 
lbs., to George L. Jackson, Flushing, N. Y., $3. 

47TH PrizE; for Best Squash for table use (Hubbard), to 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., $5. 

5TH Prize; for Second do., (Turban) to same, $3. 

6ru Prize ; for largest yield ona single vine (22 speci- 
mens, very fine, aggregate weight, 41934 Ibs.,) to Rev. 
Charles C. Keyes, West Morrisania, N. Y., $10. 

7TH Prize ; for second do., (3 specimens, aggregate weight, 
16836 lbs.), to Geo, .L. Jackson, Flushing, L. 1., $5. 

8tu Prize ; for largest and best collection of Fancy and 
Ornamental Gourds (90 specimens), to William F. 
Heins, Morrisania, N. Y., $7... 

9TH Prize; divided equally between W. B. Westcott, 
N. Y. City, and J. C, Williams, Mont Clair, N. J ., $5. 


Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist, 


The following articles have been placed on our tables 
for exhibition, since our last report: 

Fruits.—Apples: Roman Stem, by Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer, Burlington, N. J..... Vandevere and Northern 
Spy; George A. Read, Deep River, Conn....Sweet and 
Sour Apple; F. A. Reed, Fredericktown, Conn..... 
Golden Russet and Baldwin ; 8. M. Howard, Perry, N. Y, 
...-Gloria Mundi, 233¢ oz.; Jacob Erwin, Westchester 
Co., N. Y——Pears: Penn; Rev. A. P. Buel, Borden- 
town, N. J....Beurre Diel; T. Hagadorn, Williams- 
burgh, N. Y..... Beurre Diel grown in triplets; Col. 
Dillon, Brooklyn, N. Y..... Duchesse; B. F, Seaver, 
Orange, N. J....Catillac, 23 oz.; J. L. Miller, Rich- 
mond, N. Y....Duchesse and Beurre Diel; William 
Chorlton, Staten Island. .... Beurre Clairgeau beautifully 
colored ; Richard Hales, Aurora, N. Y.... Vicar of Wink- 
field; C. M. Morton, Hightstown, N, J., and Mr. Devoe, 
Paterson, N. J.——Grapes: Union Village, Catawba, 
Taylor’s Bullit, Concord, Diana, Herbemont, Creveling, 
To Kalon, Delaware, Rebecca, Elsinburgh, Anna, Isa- 
bella, and Hartford Prolific; Rev. J. Knox, Pittsburgh, 
Pa——Miscellaneous Fruits, etc.: Fine Hickory Nuts; 
Isaac F. Stover, Erwina, Pa....Seedling Raspberry 
from Catawissa; Dr. Hollick, Staten Island.....Cran- 
berries; W.I. Spence, Blue Point, N. Y., George A. 
Bates, Bellingham, Mass., Wm. H. Starr, New-London; 
Conn., T. E. Bridger, Suffolk Station, N. Y., James Ga- 
mog, Tolland, Conn., and E. Dubois, Lakeland, N. Y. 
..--Chinese Quince; H. Coger, Factoryville, N. Y.... 
Winter Cherry, Isaac Haring, Piermont, N. Y.... Apple 
Quince, 16 oz. ; J. L. Miller, Richmond, N. Y....Large 
Chestnuts ; E. 8S. Lamoreux, N. J. 


FLowenrs.—Chrysanthemums ; James Wissing, New 
York City....Dahlias, fine collection, from Orphan Asy- 
lum, and from James Gordon Bennett, N. Y. City.... 
Rose, Miss Stumpf: Isaac Buchanan, New York City.. 
Pompone Chrysanthemums, splendid Bouquet; H. T. 
Haviland, Williamsburgh, N. Y ...Chrysanthemums, 
fine collection; Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y....Curt 
Flowers ; W. B. Westcott, N. Y. City.... Beautiful Bou- 
quet of out-door flowers; Miss M. A. Cortelyou, Staten 
Island, N. Y....Chrysanthemums; Mrs. W. E. Meserve, 
Hoboken, N. J..Dahlias ; J. D. Hagaman, Harlem, N. Y. 


VeGETABLES.—Chinese Egg Plant; J. D. Hagaman, 
Harlem, N. Y....Sugar Beet and Mangel Wurzel ; Geo. 
A. St. John, Norwalk, Conn....Carrot, very long; Rev. 
N. Brown, Jersey City, N. J....Red Onion; Francis A. 
See, Greensburgh, N. Y....2 California Tomatoes, 2!; 
Ibs ; John Metz, Hudson City, N. J....Large Cabbage ; 
G. A. St. John, Norwalk, Conn....Purple Top Swede 
Turnip, P. C. Barnum, Hempstead, L. I....Cow Horn 
Turnips; Wm. Blair, Hackensack, N. J.... Brussels 
Sprouts, Scotch Kale, Broccoli Sprouts, Cauliflower, Sil- 
ver Skin and Red Onions, and Rosette Collard Cabbage; 
Wn. Erwood, Sen’r., Deer Park, L. I.... Sweet Potatoes; 
J. C. Thompson and J. W. Davis, Staten Island... ..Tur- 
nip Beets ; Mr. Carpenter, Pokeepsie, N. Y.... Potatoes, 
Pink-eyed Rusty Coats, Coppermine, Garnet Chili and 
Cuzco; E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J.... Vegetabie 
Egg Gourd; Mr. Bound, N. J.... Large Cauliflower from 
native seed; O. Judd....Egg Gourds, Wm. C. Bryant, 
Brooklyn.... Purple Broccoli ; F. Heeyer, Melrose, N. Y. 
-.-.Carrots, curious, Dudley P. Ely, South Norwatk, Ct. 

MiscELLANEous.—Osier Willows; E. Bridger, Suffolk 
Station, N. Y.... White Willow ; James Reeder. Borden- 
town, N. J....Rhubarb Wine, Louisa Capner, Flemig- 
ton, N. J.... White Flint Corn; G. A. St. John, Norwalk, 
Conn ... Yellow Flint Corn; Misses Van Wyck, Fist- 
kill, N. Y.... White Maryland Dent Corn ; Mr. Hollinger, 
Weehawken, N. J....Tricolored Sweet Corn; Col. 8. 
R. Hazard, Newport, R. I....Curious growth of grass 
through potatoes; L. A. Ladd, Greenburgh, N, Y.... 
Dent Corn; Josiah Valentine, Shrewsbury, N. J.... Yel. 
low Flint Corn; B. P. Jones, Clinton Point, N. Y.... 
Balsam Pear (Mormordica balsamina), Michael Van 
Name, Jr., Mariner’s Harbor, N. ¥....Spanish Leaf To- 
bacco; J, Reeder, Duck Island, N. Y. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


To Use the Index—Binding.—Instead 
of cutting down the reading matter as usual, we present 
the Title-page and Index on a separate Sheet, involving 
an extra cost of over $500, which is a gift of so much to 
our readers. The Index sheet can be bound or stitched 
in front of. the January number, to complete the volume. 
Numbers of any volume sent to the office will be bound 
in neat black covers with gilt backs, for 50 cents each, 
which hardly covers the present cost. Any missing 
numbers will be supplied at 10 cents each. Those de- 
siring them can get the Covers for any volume (back to 
and including Vol. XVI.) They are ready prepared for the 
insertion of the numbers by any bookbinder. Price 25 
cents each; they cannot go by mail. 





Volumes and Numbers for Sale.— 
We have all of the Volumes from 16 to 22-inclusive, 
(1857 to 1863,) and can print more from stereotype plates 
as wanted. Price $1 50 each, if bound—or $1 each if 
not bound. If to go by mail, add 24 cents postage on 
an unbound Volume, or 48 cents if bound. Any single 
number of the above volumes sent post-paid for 10 cents. 





A Hundred Good Items for this month’s 
Basket are crowded over. The Basket for next volume 
will alone contain perhaps 2,000 or more of these con- 
densed practical notes. The present volume has in all 
nearly 4,000 articles and items (40 for a penny!) The 
next volume will be like it, ‘‘only more so.” 





Hints on Sending Money.—Some 
persons still need to be reminded, in sending money :—Ist 
to state how much money is enclosed, and tell plainly 
and briefly just what it is for. 2nd, To see that the 
amount is actually enclosed. 3rd, To put business and 
editorial matters on different pieces of paper, with the 
name, date,and place on each. 4th, To always give 
both the Post-Office and State. 5th, To seal firmly and 
direct very plainly. Attention to these points will save 
much trouble and ill-feeling. In our experience, not 
one Jetter in ten thousand is miscarried, nor does a mis- 
take occur any more frequently, when the above direc- 
tions are followed. 





Good Premiums.—We again invite atten- 
tion to the list of good premium articles on page 377. 
We are already sending a large number of these articles 
to persons who have secured them thus early, and there is 
plenty of time and room for others to get them. The 
supply is not limited, and there is no competition, except 
where two or more persons in the same neighborhood are 
each trying to get up a list first. Of course they can all 
get premiums in proportion to the number of names sent 
byeach. Churches and schools are moving in the matter 
of getting melodeons ; farmers’ clubs are working for li- 
braries, and many are at work on their own account. 





Strawberry Plants for ALL.—A 
canvasser for a premium writes, that some of his club 
ask “‘ what will be done with the extra 5 cents required, 
if their names arrive too late for plants ?”—Answer : No 
one will be toolate. We shall keep on propagating and 
distributing the plants, until every subscriber for 1864 is 
supplied who applies for them, and provides for the post- 
age and packing (5cents). It is merely a question of 
time. Those names already in, and many thousands 
more, will certainly be supplied in time to get the plants 
well siarted next season, and we expect this will be the 
case with all. Those applying last will be supplied last — 
perhaps some of the latest not until the following Spring’; 
it will depend upon the weather next season, but all will 
be supplied as soon as possible. The plants will be sent 
out in the order in which the names stand on our books. 
These plants are not given as premiums for getting sub- 
scribers, but are offered to all on the same terms, 





4& Word to Advertisers.—It is neces- 
sary to repeat to persons who have not seen our previous 
notices, that we cannot take any business cards, at any 
price, for secret remedies, except in special cases, and 
then we must be informed of their composition and 
know this to be good. Advertisers unknown to us per- 
sonally, or by reputation, must furnish references. Our 
rule is, to advertise nothing which we would not advise a 
brother or nearest friend to purchase, if in want of any- 
thing of the kind; and to admit no advertiser whom we 
have not good reason to believe will do just what he ad- 











vertises todo. Advertisements must come in before the 
middle of the previous month to be sure of insertion. 
See the terms on page 378. These strict rules are needed 
and adhered to, not only for the protection of our read- 
ers, whom we desire to treat as if members of our own 
family, but also to protect good men, who of course pre- 
fer not to have their announcements placed among a lot 
of promiscuous advertisements of all sorts—good, bad, 
and indifferent. Considering the selection made, the char- 
acter of the paper and style of printing, the length of 
time each number is in the hands of the readers, and the 
large circulation (90,000,) we are sure our terms are 
lower than any other journal in the world. We do not 
specially solicit advertisements—more than enough for 
all the space we can spare are usually offered. We of 
course are thankful for a moderate number of good 
business announcements, as these materially help out the 
finances in these times of high prices. 





To Inquirers.—Numerous letters come to 
the Agriculturist office asking about matters of interest 
only to the writer. Questions upon subjects where 
the answer will be of general interest and will convey 
useful information, we are happy to reply to. It would 
not be just to the rest of our readers to occupy the col- 
umns of the paper with replies to personal queries. Per- 
sons who write upon matters of private interest should 
at least provide for the postage on the answer. Just now, 
certain so-called doctors are flooding the papers with 
their advertisements, and we receive numerous queries 
as to the standing of cancer and other special doctors. 
Itis asafe general rule to conclude that the physician 
who can not get patients, save by parading his wonderful 
cures in the papers, is not a man of remarkable skill. A 
physician who has a proper regard for the dignity of his 
profession, never publishes certificates of his cures. It 
will save our readers the trouble of writing, and us the 
trouble of replying, to recollect that we can not recom- 
mend doctors of this sort, the different ‘‘ sure cure ” med- 
icines, nor the various “ beautifiers of the compiexion.” 





The New Sunday School Book, 
(“‘ Lessons for Every Sunday in the year, No. 2,9) 
was issued Nov. 21, and all copies previously ordered 
sent off soon after. This book has been prepared with 
great labor and care, and is doubtless free from the typo- 
graphical errors occurring in the first edition of No. 1. 
It will be found very complete, and full of information, 
and it seems to be just what is wanted in every Sunday 
School, and in families as well. No. 2 may be used after 
No. 1, or entirely independent of it. The copyright of 
these books was given away to others, but editions are 
prepared for the Publisher of the Agriculturist, who will 
supply them at a price hardly covering cost at the 
present value of printing paper. They are both well 
bound, contain 112 pages each, and are supplied by the 
single copy, or in quantity, at 10 cents each. If to go by 
mail, the postage, to be pre-paid, is 3 cents each copy in 
packages of tenor more. The postage being rated by the 
4 ounces, the price for less than ten sent by mail is: 
1 copy. 14 cents, | 4 copies, 52 cents. ; 7 copies, 90 cents, 
2 copies, 28 cents. | 5 copies, 66 cents, 8 copies, 1 04 cents, 


8 copies, 42 cents. " 6 copies, 80 cents. “ 9 copies, 118 cents, 





Send your Name.—Money for books has 
been sent from Reading, Pa. No signature to the letter, 
and we are without clue to the owner. The same oc- 
curs in another letter, containing $2, from Terre Haute. 





Clothing for Children Wanted.— 
We have received an earnest appeal from the New-York 
** Children’s Aid Society.” The Association provides for 
a large number of homeless children. The wardrobe is 
empty, while clothing is needed to dress the children for 
sending to the West, and to enter the city Industrial 
Schools. Any common clothing will be very acceptable 
—‘shoes, socks, coats, and pants, frocks and under- 
clothes. Old clothes can be used to much advantage.” 
Bundles sent for, if address be given, to J. Macy, Assist. 
Secretary, No. 11 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. city. 





A Lot of Humbags.—Never before have 
we known so many schemes in operation to filch people’s 
money. We have written item after item [see pages 359 
and 368] supposing each would be the last needed, but 
every day brings to light some new swindling enterprize, 
and by the time the paper gets well to press, others will 
be discovered. We will group a few together here :—One 
advertises $4 for $1, in gold pens, books, etc., at 186 
Broadway. There is no such number. John Street cuts 
through between 134 and 1920n the east side. So the dol- 
lar we sent down there to try the scheme, came back. We 
did not conclude to send it to the Post Office as invited, 


for we like to see into whose hands our money goes and | 


what we are to get for it. At another place we did not 
conclude to invest in Gold Lockets, Watches, etc., ad- 
vertised at ‘‘ half price,” though we could not positively 








say the party would return no equivalent for the money 
so earnestly solicited by mail. Gold is gold, and silver is 
silver, in these days, and nobody has any to give away at 
half price.--‘‘ Zissine & Co.”, (of Philadelphia we believe) 
send tickets right along with a very honest looking cireu- 
lar, marked “ Private—To Agents.” We advise that no 
one invest money there, unless he can carry it, and get the 
great prizes offered when he planks down the cash. If 
any one can get, in hand, the great amount of jewelry, 
and know it to be genuine, and if he wants it at the price, 
we have nothing to say.——If anybody for one dollar 
can get a weekly paper for a whole year, and also a 
grape vine, just such as anybody else can get but must 
pay $2 for ; and the said vine is known to be alone worth 
two dollars, it will do to invest, for it don't matter wheth- 
er the paper is kept upa whole year or not, nor whether 
it is worth more than so much waste paper, when it is got. 
—“ Prof. Weslook, Box W, No. 175 Bleecker Street. 

N. Y. City,” (a private boarding house!) advertises we 
swindles at a dollar each. We sent the $2 to catch him, 
but after various excuses, he told our young man he could 
only get the articles through the Post Office! We have 
handed him over to Mayor Opdyke, also. 





In Writing to Advertisers for circu- 
lars, or otherwise, it is well to tell them where their busi- 
ness cards were seen ; they are always glad to know where 
their announcements are noticed, or through what chan- 
nels they reach the largest number of wide-awake readers. 





New Book for Sheep Raisers. — 
S. Randall, LL. D., whose Sheep Husbandry at the 
South, published in 1848, and whose essay on fine wool 


" sheep read hefore the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 


last year (1862) have caused him to be recognized as 
authority on Sheep, is again before the public as the 
author of a comprehensive work, adapted to the wants 
of American farmers—entitled The Practical Shepherd. 
It is a 12mo. of 454 pages, fully illustrated. We esteem 
the work highly and while recommending it to our readers, 
regret that it is not yet in the market, but for sale only by 
traveling agents. D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, is the pub- 
lisher, and its appearance at this time is opportune, for 
there is now a great interest in sheep culture. The policy 
of confining its sale to agents is hardly advisable, for 
thousands would obtain it through regular channels, who 
will. not be found by agents. When we can get a supply 
it will be announced in our book list. 





The Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety holds its Winter session at Alton, December 15, to 
last 4days. The meeting will doubtless be a good one, 
and all interested in Horticulture are invited to attend. 





The ** Report”? of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1862, is a book of 632 pages, 
far better than any of the previous annuals on Agricul- 
ture, issued at Washington. It contains many pictures of 
cattle, sheep, and horses, of fruits and insects, poultry- 
houses, etc., is excellently well adapted to the purpose 
for which it was made, namely, for an attractive and in- 
structive volume for members of Congress to send home 
to their friends. It does not comport with the dignity of 
the Government to put forth a picture-book, nor one for 
the purpose above stated. Many subjects are well treated, 
the articles being a little more extended than would ordi- 
narily be published in an agricultural Journal. Those on 
sheep, considering the great interest now awakened in 
sheep-raising, will give the book especial value with a 
great many farmers. We do not think this js the place 
for descriptions of a few old and well-known fruits, most 
of which are as well or better described in the fruit- 
books, nor for an essay on marbles, building-stones, or 
coal-oil springs, which are hardly agricultural topics. 





Book on Fruits.—aAlfred Street, Middle- 
sex Co., Canada. Barry's Fruit Garden, is a very good 
work on the culture of Small Fruits. See our book list. 





Books out of Print.—There are several 
orders on file for agricultural books which have not been 
filled, for the reason that the works are not to be had. 
Where there is a prospect of a new edition being ready 
soon, the money is placed to the credit of the sender, and 
the books forwarded as soon as issued. 





Osage Orange Hedge Plants Want- 
ed.—Tobias Martin, of Mercersburg, Pa., wishes to 
secure 50,000 to 100,000 plants. Who can supply him 
and other inquirers ? 





‘6 Smith’s Cantering Horses.’’—One 
of these, which came to our children as a “ Christmas 
Present” in advance, has proved a very acceptable and 
interesting gift. Some “grownup children” enjoy a ride 
occasionally, and the horse manifests no signs of weak- 
ness under the load. His rations are not expensive. 
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Chloride of Lime.—Explanations.— 
This is recommended in some papers as a manure, and we 
are asked how it is used to dry the atmosphere in fruit- 
rooms, withoutimparting an odor. In such Cases the article 
usually known as chloride of lime (bleaching powders) 
is not intended at all; here, as in many other cases, a 
misuse of chemical terms may lead to an unpleasant 
mistake. When lime and salt are employed for agricul- 
tural purposes, whatever decomposition takes place pro- 
duces chloride of calcium, which is the chloride of the 
metallic element of which lime is an oxide. When chlo- 
ride of caleium has all the water driven off by heat, it 
absorbs moisture again very readily, and this is the ma- 
terial used in France to destroy the humidity of fruit- 
rooms. The chloride of lime is a common name for a 
rather complex substance containing several chemical 
compounds, besides a quantity of free chlorine. It is 
employed as a disinfectant and for bleaching, but not 
for either of the purposes above alluded to. 





Sheep Washes.—A number of these pre- 
parations are used in England, and one is now advertised 
in our columns. As a general thing, we refuse to adver- 
tise secret preparations, but the composition of this being 
made known to us, we should think that it would be cer- 
tain to destroy vermin, and be beneficial in skin diseases. 
The certificates of reliable men who have used it would 
seem to warrant others in making experiments with it. 





Persian Insect Powder.—P. A. Ber- 
tens, Florence. This is the powdered flowers and leaves 
of Pyrethrum Willemoti, and probably other Caucasian 
species. The powder was first introduced, put up in 
small bottles, as a secret preparation, but it may now be 
purchased in bulk at some of our city drug stores. It 
readily stupefies most insects, and if the application is 
thorough, kills them. The powder should be kept in 
well closed bottles, otherwise it loses its power. The 
article has become one of considerable importance, and 
the inhabitants of a number of villages in the Caucasus 
devote themselves to its cultivation and preparation. It 
has been introduced into France, but we have not heard 
of its being grown in this country. 





Sweet Potatoes and Yams.—L. Kes- 
singer, Buffalo Co., Wis., asks if these will succeed in his 
State. We havea letter from a correspondent who says 
he has been successful with the Sweet Potato there. If 
by Yam he means the Dioscorea Battatas, we suppose that 
it will grow there; itis perfectly hardy here, and difficult 
to eradicate when once it gets a foothold in the soil. 





Buying a Farm on Credit.—“A Friend” 
asks of the Agriculturist, whether it is advisable fora 
man having $300 cash, to buy a farm for $3000. Decided- 
ly not, unless you know of a gold or other mine on the 
premises from which a large amount of the price can be 
speedily dug. Asarule, it is seldom safe to run in debt 
for more than one half of the purchase money, and many 
have found even this a heavier load than they counted on. 





A **Water Gap.’’—“Young Tennessee 
farmer” asks huwto make a good permanent water gap. 
Perhaps some reader of the Agriculturist can tell us what 
itis, and him how to make one. Itis probably alocal ap- 
pellation for something others know by a different name. 





Straw Beehives.—To “Black Brook’s” 
inguiries about the straw hive described in the Agricul- 
turist fur October we answer: There is an entrance for 
the bees at the bottom of one end, three-eighths of aninch 
high by three inches long. It will admit all the air thé 
bees need through the Winter. Any good straight, clean 
straw is suitable, and probably flags and rushes would 
do. Oat straw looks rough, but answers well. Rye with 
the heads trimmed off, makes a very neat hive. For cut- 
ting the straw, the old-fashioned primitive straw-cutter 
is probably best. One is needed that will allow the straw 
to be pushed through the proper length. It is unnecessary 
to wash the hive with any thing before admitting the bees. 





Grafting the Shag-bark Hickory. 
—“J. S. H.,” Marlboro, Mass. This is sometimes done 
in the South of Europe, but it is said not to succeed well 
in cold countries. Flute or ring budding is said to do 
best. Walnut trees are very difficult to transplant at any 
time on account of their few fibrous roots. We should 
prefer Spring for the experiment. 





Three Crops of Pears in one Year. 
—“*E, N.,” writes that there is a pear tree in Evansville, 
Ind., which produces two crops of pears in a season, and 
this year bore three crops, two of which came to perfec- 
tion. Itis not rare that pears set fruit for the second 


time, but such fruit is usually inferior, if it ripens at all. 


It is not a desirable character in a tree. 





Distance for Dwarf Pears.—J. C. 
Cole, of Chautauqua Co., N. Y., writes that he set his 
pears at 6 feet apart and finds them too much crowded. 
It will do to move them in the Fall or Spring if done 
with care. Pears may be so pruned as to be kept at this 
distance, but we think it better to give them more room, 
8 or 9 feet is near enough for the free growing kinds. 





Grape Vines on Walls,—“ Subscriber,” 
who has a superabundance'’ of stone, in a rocky part of 
Rhode-Island, wishes to know if it will do to train grapes 
against his stone walls in place of a trellis. In this coun- 
try the European practice of growing wall fruit is not 
practicable. The sun here is so powerful that the leaves 
and fruit are scorched, and this takes place even where 
the vines are set too closely to a common board fence. 

An Enemy to the Vine.—G. L. Morris, 
Baltimore Co., Md. The caterpillar is the larva of the 
Satellitia Hawk-moth. They are great feeders, and are 
very destructive to the vine, but fortunately not very nu- 
merous. They enter the ground after they are fnll grown, 
where they undergo their transformation, and come out in 
the following June and July, as a night flying moth known 
as Philampelus Satellitia, 

Whatis ** Wine ’’ ?—It is the pure juice 
of the grape, which has undergone the vinous fermenta- 
tion. The addition of sugar, water, milk, eggs, etc., to 
say nothing of logwood, brandy, alcohol, or sugar-of-lead, 
makes compounds which may make medicine, but not 
wine. The juices of other fruits, of rhubarb, sugar and 
water with a little ferment, the sap of birch and maple, 
and other things fermented, have more.or less a wine-like 
taste, and may be called wines, but they are not, and as 
soon as we admit that any thing but the pure juice of the 
grape is wine, we areall afloat. Anold German vintner’s 
opinion was asked in regard to one of these sugared com- 
pounds profanely advertised “ for Sacramental use,” with 
the assurance that it would not make any body drunk. 
“No,” said he, “it will make you sick though.” 





New=Rochelle Blackberries Pro- 
ductive.—F. W. Winship, Bureau Co., Ill., writes : ‘In 
the Spring of 1861, I set out 12 roots of the Lawton Black- 
berry on the east side of a high board fence. They made 
a fair growth during 1862, as it was a wet season. I gath- 
ered the first ripe berries on the 8th of July, and the last 
on the 12th of September. One stalk had on it 1400 ber- 
ries atone time, and commenced to ripen its first berries 
about the 21st of July, and finished on the 12th of Sept., 
at which time I gathered 182 ripe berries. Some of the 
berries from this bush measured 4 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and 10 berries laid in a line so as to touch one 
another, measured 113¢ inches. The stalk was about 11 
feet in length, and had 15 lateral branches. From the 
12 original bushes I gathered about 3 bushels of berries. 
Whocan beat this, and who says the Lawton Blackberries 
are not productive?” [The proper name is New-Ro- 
chelle, though the same variety is sometimes called Law- 
ton—a name given without proper authority. The gen- 
eral complaint against this variety is its sourness—a pre- 
judice resulting from picking the fruit as soon as it is 
black ; it is not ripe until some days after coloring.—Ep.] 





Cranberries from Seed.—F. T. Baxter, 
Tuscola Co., Mich. This method of raising plants is not 
recommended by cultivators, as the plants are very slow 
in growing, and there is no certainty that a large propor- 
tion of them will bear well. If disposed to make a trial, 
cut the fruit crosswise, when the seeds may be easily 
taken out; these are to be sown in a patch of moist, 
well prepared soil, and covered very thinly. It will save 
much time to get plants from a fruitful bog, or to procure 
them from some of the experienced cultivators. 





Small Fruits in the Shade.—J. B. 
Jones, Hudson Co., N. J. Blackberries and especially 
Raspberries do well in partial shade. Strawberries require 
more sun. Currants will grow tolerably ina little shade. 





Names of Fruits.—I. M. Chapman, Port- 
age Co., Ohio., wishes to know how to pronounce Tri- 
omphe de Gand, and objects to such “ outlandish and bar- 
baric names being applied to fruits, etc.” Tree-omph der 
Gan, is as near as we can give the pronunciation in Eng- 
lish. The strawberry originated in Gand (Ghent) and 
the name means the triumph of that place, and sounds not 
strangely there. The name is generally pronounced 
Triumph de Gand, in this country, and might convenient- 
ly be shortened into simple Triumph, in the same way 
that the Duchesse d’Angouleme is now abbreviated into 
Duchess. A Frenchman would be as much troubled at 
some of our names, Hubbardston Nonsuch for instance, 
as our friend is at thatof this strawberry. When new 
things are brought into a country where a different lan- 
guage from the one in which they originated is spoken, 





their names, if the things themselves become popular, 
are sqpn popularized. Such names are not “barbaric ”— 
they are only unusual, 


Plants for Names.—“H. J. L.,” Fairfax 
Co., Va. The plant is Gentiana Saponaria, the Soap- 
wort Gentian....R. S. Reeves, Logan Co., Ky., sends a 
narrow-leaved variety of the same species; variety line- 
aris. Gentiana angustifolia has only one flower on the 
stem..J. A. Brown, Wayne Co., Ohio: The seeds sent are 
those of Frasera Carolinensis, or American Columbo, the 
bitter root of which is used in medicine as a tonic, and is 
sometimes sold instead of the imported columbo....An- 
gelo Brown, Wayne Co., Pa. The hardy annual is 
Erysimum Peroffskianum ; it came from the Caucasus, 
and is a species of Hedge-Mustard....T. C. Wells, Riley 
Co., Kansas, sends Dalea laxiflora, a pretty perennial 
from the prairies. Those who send specimens are re- 
quested to give their address in full, as we sometimes 
wish to make inquiries. \ 

Yellow Lupin,—‘“Reader,” Pine Plains, N. 
Y. We have not heard of any experiments with the 
Yellow Lupine. The White Lupine has been tried, but 
without much success. The difficulty with the Lupines 
as a green manure, seems to be that the seed is so large in 
proportion to the amount of foliage produced that it takes 
an enormous bulk in comparison to clover. 





Thorns from Seed.—T. Wilbur, Marion 
Co,, Mo. Gather the fruit when it is dead ripe, put itin 
a vessel of water until the pulp becomes sufficiently 
softened to allow the seeds to be separated, and then wash 
them out. Sow atonce if the ground is open, or mix with 
earth in a box and expose to the weather during Winter, 
and sow in Spring. Some species of the thorn do not 
come up until the second year after planting. We donot 
know how the Black Thorn is in this respect. 





Osage Orange Seed.—Several Subscri- 
bers. We have to repeat what we have already stated 
several times, that we do not know where the seed can 
be procured. The supply formerly came from Texas, 
and other States now in rebellion. Seed is produced in the 
loyal States—but not at all enough for the demand.—Now 
that the commercial supply of the seed is cut off by the war, 
those who have bearing trees are turning their attention 
to saving the seed from them, and we have several inqui- 
ries as to how it may be secured. The fruitis placed in 
heaps until it has decayed, the seed is then washed out 
and dried. It is better to expose it, mixed with sand, in 
boxes, to the action of frost, as it is then more certain to 
come up promptly in Spring, 





Allen’s Cylinder Plow.—0O. Kimmet, 
Sibley Co., Minn. Allen’s Cylinder Plow is not made of 
steel. He has steel plows adapted for use on the prairies, 
at prices from $10 to $18 ; it may perhaps be cheaper for 
you to purchase one from some house nearer home. 





Lightning Rods.—R. D. Warren, Mass. 
Never having seen the copper rod of which you speak 
we can not express any opinion. As copper conducts 
electricity about five times more readily than iron, it 
has an advantage over that metal, as the rod can be 
made much smaller than usual, and be equally efficient. 





Unreliable ‘* Cures.°’—How many of the 
vaunted “cures” of animals of one trouble or another, 
are really due to the applications made by the would-be 
doctor? Very few, we apprehend. Give ailing animals 
good care, a loosening diet if needed, with protection from 
the weather, and in nine cases out of ten they will get well 
themselves. Nature wil] often effect a cure in spite of 
all manner of malpractice, which is subsequently regarded 
and heralded as the means producing the cure, 





Cheap Paint for Brick Walls, etc.— 
Mix hydraulic lime (cement or water lime) with water to 
the consistence of thin cream, and apply it with a brush 
like a lime wash. The color which is a pretty stone 
color, may be varied by using any of the ochres, lamp- 
black, ete. It will not hold upon wood. 





Removing the HMair.—A lady wishes to 
know if there are any means by which superfluous hair 
can be removed from the hands and face. Several pre- 
parations called “ depilatories” are sold ; but, so far as we 
have any knowledge of their composition, they contain 
arsenic, lime, or some other caustic, unsafe to the skin. 
A less dangerous but somewhat painful method, some- 
times used in surgical operations, is to cover the hairy 
spot with adhesive plaster, leave it on a few hours, and 
then remove it with a smart twitch, which will take out 
many of the hairs from the roots—if not all of them. Most 
of the depilatory operations are of only temporary effect. 
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Seaweed as a Manure. — 8. Coates, | of good milk is about 1.031 to 1.032; that of milk rich in | P. Leonard, Washington Co., Ohio. Locust seed may be 


Washington Co., R. I. Seaweed is most econopically 
applied as a compost. Your proposed plzn to decompose 
it with lime and soil or muck, is the right one. The gel- 
atinous sorts like Ribbon-weed, Rock-weed, and Devils- 
apron, are the most valuable, while the eel-grass, which 
is frequently called seaweed, is worth but little. The re- 
port upon the geology of your State has, if we recollect 
rightly, some interesting matter upon this subject. 





Ashes of Leaves.— Will the leaves of the 
the same plant, grown in different soils, contain in their 
ashes different proportions of any earthly materials which 
may be abundant in one. soil and scarce in another ?” 
inquires W. H. Washburn, Waldo Co., Me. The ashes 
of the same plant grown under these different cir¢éum- 
stances, are very similar, but important differences may 
sometimes be noted, and these are particularly observ- 
ablein the leaves. Still the ash of the leaves will not 
necessarily contain ‘any earthy materials which may 
abound” for clay at least is not taken up by the roots. 
Other things may also be rejected. The proportion of 
potash and soda, of lime and‘*magnesia, and of oxide of 
iron, silica, phosphoric and sulphuric acid, and chlorine 
may and do vary. 





Tobacco.—“ J. B.,” of Pleasant Valley Mills, 
near Stauntun, Newcastle Co., Del., writes to the Agri- 
culturist about some very fine leaves obtained from Cuba 
seed, and his fine crop generally. He says his system of 
culture is very different from the methods given in the 
prize essays published by the Agriculturist, and described 
in other works. Any new method should be well tested a 
year or two at least, before giving it to the world. One 
can not judge of his success before the crop is cut, 
cured, and weighed. The use of any process of culture 
which would make the labor less by doing away with the 
necessity of thoroughly enriching, working, and weeding 
the soil, would be most unfortunate, for it is in these that 
tobacco culture is of any real value in our agriculture. 

Kentucky Blue Grass. —J. L. Wood- 
bury, Kent Co., Del. Kentucky Blue Grass makes good 
hay, but the yield is much less than with Timothy or Red 
Top. It has the disadvantage that it is a long time in 
making a dense sward. It is more valued as a pasture 
than as a meadow grass. Experiment only can deter- 
mine whether it will do better than Timothy with you. 





& Good Crop from an Acre, — M. 
Allen, of Columbia Co., Wis., writes to the Agriculturist: 
““T have on one acre raised 5370 pounds of ears of corn, 
equal to 74 bushels of shelled corn; 800 pumpkins, 8 
bushels white beans, and a few turnips on the same acre. 
Corn worth 50 cts. per bushel, $37, beans rated at $16, 
pumpkins worth $8, making a total of $61. No extra 
preparation or care. Can New-England do better ?” 





Union Sweet Corn.— An car of sweet 
corn having the national colors, red, white, and blue, in 
the kernels, has been placed on our exhibition tables. It 
was raised by Col. Sylvester R. Hazard, of Newport, R. I., 
a veteran of the war of 1812. Such specimens are the re- 
sult of a mixture of varieties, and can not be depended 
upon to reproduce the same assortment of colored kernels. 





Popular Chemistry.—There is a great 
deal of nonsense to be found in agricultural and other 
papers, which passes for science among those who are ig- 
norant of chemical facts. As an illustration of this we 
cite directions for making a tree wash which appeared in 
a paper edited by a “professor.” ‘‘ Heat sal-soda red hot 
in an iron vessel ; to do this the vessel should be imbed- 
ded in, not over a hard coal fire; this will crive off the 
water and carbonic acid which it contains, rendering the 
soda caustic.” We should like to see sal soda rendered 
caustic by heating in an iron vessel. Every one who 
knows any thing about chemistry knows that this can not 
be done by the action of heat alone. The water is driven 
off and when the heated soda is dissolved to make the tree 
wash, the solution will be precisely the same as it would 
have been if it had not been heated.—Another exchange 
commenting on the use of salt as manure remarks that 
“in the vicinity of salt water the lands are salted by the 
dews which fall.” .Will he please procure a small bottle 
full of this salt dew for exhibition ; scientific men would 
hail itas the most remarkable discovery in meteorology. 





Detection of Water in Milk.—The 
manager of an extensive cheese dairy in New-York con- 
sults usin regard to methods of testing the purity of milk. 
He uses two lactometers, neither of which he thinks 
“* will deteet the presence of 1 gallon of water in 20, 40 or 
89 gaHonsof milk.” That is, neither will show 5 per 
cent of water which is 1 gallon in 20 (1 gallon in 80 is 
only 13g per cent). Of course not. The specific gravity 





butter, is 1.030 to 1.031, and the addition of 10 per cent of 
water will reduce the specific gravity of good milk only 
to about 1.029; 20 per cent to 1.025, or near it. Different 
samples of pure milk often show more variation in their 
specific gravities than 5 per cent of water added to either 
would effect. The only way to judge accurately of the 
value of milk brought from various sources is to have 
some man or woman of_good judgment devote him or 
herself to the study of the different samples, testing, 
and noting down every day the character of the milk 
from each dairy. Noting 1st, the cleanliness ; 2nd, the 
specific gravity ; 3d, the length of time. before souring ; 
4th, the amount of cream, and its character, setting about 
a gill of each sample for these purposes ; 5th, the color of 
the skim milk; and 6th, if sweet, its specific gravity. 
Thus those who furnish the milk can each be credited 
according to the quality of that furnished. 





Prolific Hens.—People always like to com- 
pare notes about poultry. J. B., of New Castle Co., 
Del., says, six hens costing $2 50, placed in an empty 
hog pen, fed on scraps from the table, egg shells, etc., 
with the sweepings of the mill floor, gave 497 eggs and 8 
chickens in 172days. He estimates his only outlay $4.37, 
including 50 cents deterioration on stock. The eggs 
were worth 19cts. per dozenx-$7.86. The chickens at 20 
cents each are worth $1.60, and the manure made is 
worth 18 cents (estimated too low)—in all, $9.64. Subtract- 
ing ,cost, $4.37, leaves $5.27 profit in less than 6 months. 





Damage to Sheep in Ohio.—36,778 
sheep are reported killed by dogs in the year 1862; 24,972 
injured, and the total damage estimated at $126,347. Will 
any body tell us how much good was done by all the dogs 
in Ohio, during the year 1862? Also tell us what the board- 
ing bill of these dogs amounted to, 





Ants and Bees.—A writer in the Rural 
New-Yorker in directing how to get rid of ants from bee- 
hives, advises to blow smoke into the hives, which will 
expel both bees and ants, and then with a feather apply 
spirits of turpentine or kerosene to the places where they 
have harbored, which will keep them away. He forgot 
to add that bees also are very sensitive to unpleasant 
smells, and that they too would probably stay outside the 
premises, if they could not immediately cover over the in- 
fected parts that the odor would be suppressed. 





White Flax Seed.—John Monteleiu, Ste- 
phenson Co., Ill., informs us that he once purchased some 
bushels of this variety, and that more or less of it has 
been raised in his vicinity for eight years. He can diseov- 
er no difference between this and the brown seed either 
in the fibre or the oil. 





What can be Done on Scrub Oak 
Land.—Mr. Wm. Erwood, an English gardener, who 
8 months ago cleared up some scrub-oak land upon 
Long Island, has sent to the American Agriculturist 
Office specimens of his products, comprising fine Brus- 
sels sprouts, good cauliflower and collards, and on 
ions of full size. Mr. E. states that he has fine potatoes 
and corn, and is altogether pleased with his attempt at 
making a farmin such an unpromising locality. 





A Good Suggestion.—E. G. Topping, 
Whiteside Co., Ill., says that every farmer should keep 
on hand a supply of hoop iron and rivets, which can be 
procured at almost any store having an assortment of 
hardware. It requires but a few minutes work to re- 
place a hoop from a cask, pail, or tub ; and this if done in 
time, will often save the purchasing of a new vessel. 





Queries About Trees and Shrubs.- 
L. Kessinger, Buffalo Co., Wis. The Crategus coccinea 
of this country is not the same as the European Medlar. 
The objection to the use of our native thorns as hedges is 
the early fall of their leaves. Where this is not a considera- 
tion they will answer. The Persimmon does not succeed 
much north of New-York city. It is hardly probable that 
it would do well with you. We think that the Mulberry 
is hardy enough to stand your climate—at any rate we 
should try it. We know of no peaches that are likely to 
be successful in your locality....I. F. McLain, Morrow 
Co., Ohio. The soil for Osage Orange should be well 
pulverized by deep plowing. If sod ground is used, the 
sod should be broken up and left to rot. The planting is 
generally done in the Spring. The plants are eut back to 
6 or 8inches, and the roots are trimmed. The hedge is 
not trimmed the first year, but the second and following 
years itis brought into shape. It requires about four or 
five years to form a perfeet hedge. We have not space 
for details which have already been given in former vol- 
umes of the Agriculturist, and may be found in Warder’s 
Hedges and Evergreens which is on our book list....D. 





planted as soon as gathered, or be kept until Spring in 
boxes of earth exposed to the action of the weather. The 
seed bed should be of: good soil, well prepared, and the 
seeds sown thinly and covered over half an inch deep. 
The plants will grow from 2 to 4 feet high the first sea- 
son, and can be transplanted after the first year’s growth, 





Propagation of Forest Trees.—'. 
C. H.,” Pleasant Plains, N.Y. Cions may be cut any 
time during Winter, and treated like those of fruit 
trees. The Hickory has such long tap-roots that it is 
difficult to transplant ; the seed should be planted where 
the tree is expected to stand. The Chestnut may be 
removed more readily, and small trees from the forest 
may succeed, but the only sure way is to get or grow 
seedlings which have been several times transplanted. 
...-Milden Luther, Boone Co., Iowa. Mix the Red Ce- 
dar berries with earth and leave them in an exposed 
situation, where they will freeze and thaw during the 
Winter. Sow when the ground is ready inthe Spring. 
They sometimes remain a year in the ground before they 
start, but treated in this way there is more probability of 
their growing the first season....Thos. Bell, Joe Davies 
Co., Ill. White Birch and White Maple seed, as’ soon 
as it is gathered, should be mixed with sand or moderately 
dry earth, as without this precaution they get too dry, 
and lose their vegetative power. Prepare the surface of 
the seed-bed by burning rubbish upon it, to destroy the 
seeds of weeds, and cover the seeds very slightly after 
sowing. To prevent the soil from érying, a light cover- 
ing of litter is to be thrown over the bed, to be carefully 
removed as soon as the young plants begin to come up. 





What Trees to Plant.—Harry Grundy, 
Montgomery Co., Ill., asks what trees he shall plant 
about his house. Advice of this kind is very difficult to 
give without knowing the character and climate of the 
locality. As the maple grows with Mr. G., we presume 
most of our hardy shade trees will do well. It is well 
to plant both evergreen and deciduous trees. For 
evergreens, the Red Cedar and Norway Spruce. Instead 
of putting out only one kind of deciduous trees, we 
should select a variety, not only as producing a more 
pleasing effect, but for the reason that disease or insects 
frequently attack all the trees of a particular kind within 
a large district. Having a variety of trees will often save 
one from great disappointment. The American maples, 
the Sycamore Maple, Elm, Whitewood, and Button- 
wood, would probably all flourish, and give a variety. 





** Responsible Nurserymen.’’—C. 0., 
Hendricks Co., Ind., pertinently says that we recommend 
planters of trees to “send directly to some responsible 
nurseryman” for them. He followed the advice and 
sent, and obtained from ‘a nurseryman of large busi- 
ness, and reputed honesty and responsibility, badly grown 
and almost worthless trees.” Now he says: “ I insist on 
the purchaser selecting his trees, etc., personally.”. So 
we have often advised, to always do when practi- 
cable; but it is not always possible, and we must trust 
somewhat to the nurserymen. There are few men in the 
world who will cull out from their nursery rows the most 
saleable trees to send to a stranger. If he comes cash in 
hand, and makes the selection himself, it is a different 
thing. Still, there is no excuse for sending a poor lot 
of trees or vines, when a first class price is charged. 





Pears in Hlinois.—Jabez Webster, of Ma- 
rion Co., Ill., writes that “ pears suffer much from blight 
in his neighborhood. The Bartlett does best, and the 
Howell next, but this year even these have suffered. The 
Vicar of Winkfield grows well, but does not bear as a 
dwarf or standard. The Tyson, Beurre Giffard, Louise 
Bonne, and others on quince, neither grow nor bear. 
Bartlett, Vicar, Flemish Beauty, and Osband’s Summer do 
much better as standards without manure than they doas 
dwarfs with manure.” Mr. W. says that ‘dwarfs are 
about ‘ played out’ thereabouts ; people begin to open their 
eyes to the fact that they are not enough adapted to the 
climate to pay for the labor and trouble, while standard 
trees will flourish as well as apple trees and come into 
bearing as soon.” 





The Penn Pear.—tThe Rev. A. R. Buel, 
presented us with two specimens of this" pear, whielt has 
also been known by the names of Frazer and Railroad 
Fuss. The latter name was given because the original 
tree was the subject of some difficuity at the time the 
Camden & Amboy R. R. was made. It has been called 
Penn, because it originated opposite the old Penn-estate. 
The shape of the pear is remarkable, it being very much 
depressed and broader than long. Downing classes it as 
“very good.” The specimens were tested at-the fruit 
growers’ meeting and hardly warranted this endorsement, 
probably because they had not been properly ripened. 
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Catawba Grapes. — The finest 
hes as we have seen this year, were a box of some 25 
Ibs. presented Nov. 6th, by Josiah Carpenter, Commis- 
sion Merchant, whose business card has long been in our 
columns. They were grown on lattices, by J. Larrowe, 
of Hammondsport, Steuben County, N. Y., which must 
be a good locality for this uncertain variety, judging from 
the well ripened, large clusters and berries. Mr. C. says 
he has had them from the same place through the Fall, 
nnd they have sold higher than any other Catawbas in 
market. They come packed in neat, light, board boxes, 
24x10x51¢ inches,.with a division across the middle. The 
ends and division boards of 34 inch stuff ; the rest # inch 
thick. White wrapping peper is placed above, deat 
and between the layers. Query: Would not small air 
holes preserve the fruit longer ?—A few bottom clust- 
ers, slightly mashed by hard handling, were a little sour. 





Cold Grapery.—B. Ayers, Rock Spring. 
The interior is usually painted white, but in this country 
there is no objection to coloring them any pleasant tint. 
Light stone color makes a good contrast with the foliage. 





Croton Point Isabellas, -— Dr. RB. T. 
Underhill sent us some very large Isabella grapes, rath- 
er larger than usual even from his vineyards, but hardly 
as sweet as in some previous years. The uncertainty 
of this variety in many localities, and its inferiority in fla- 
vor to some of the newer grapes, are not in its favor, 
though Dr. U. is still successful in supplying a very large 
amount of grapes to a multitude of persons in New-York 
who would otherwise be unable, as yet, to eat grapes at 
all. Some assert that his example has retarded grape 
culture generally, as so many have been led by it to go 
largely into the culture of the Isabella, with poor results. 
On the contrary, we suspect the noise made about his 
grapes, and the reported profit of his vineyards, have 
done much to awaken an interest on the subject, and if 
this leads to a larger culture of better varieties than the 
Isabella, good will come of it. 

What Grapes to Plant.—“ Onondaga” 
asks for a list of twelve sorts for family use. We do not 
know of that number of good grapes which have been 
sufficiently tested to warrant a general recommendation. 
The list given on page 325 (Nov.) includes seven sorts, 
and some of these are put in as only promising well. If 
disposed to experiment, we should add To Kalon, Anna, 
Elsinburgh, and test the newly-introduced Iona, Israella, 
and Adirondac. Unless one wishes to buy experience, it 
is best to plant only a few sorts which have been 
thoroughly tested. Hartford Prolific, Concord, and Dela- 
ware, will make a long season, and are reliable. When 
w.: know more of the Creveling, we may.be able to put 
it in place of the Hartford. It promises well, but has 
yet to stand the test of extended cultivation. 





Grapes for Canada.—R. M. Goodman, 
Ohama. The Delaware, the best of our native grapes, is 
hardy where any grape will grow. The Clinton, only a 
fair quality, is also hardy. The Oporto is not a good 
table grape, and is less suited to high latitudes than these. 


**Caper Tree. oA lady at Hampden, Me., 
says she has a caper tree, and wishes to know how to 
make pickles of the seeds. The true caper is a shrub, 
and is not hardy in this country. Tne imported capers 
are the unexpanded flower-buds, and not the seeds. We 
cannot guess what the tree can be. 





Hawthorn Hedges.—Charles Elliott will 
find a portion of his questions answered in another item. 
The plants are set at a distance of 6 inches if in one row ; 
or a foot apart if in two rows, and the plants alternating, 
i.e., those in one row set opposite the spaces in the other, 





Oregon State Fair.—Manvy Eastern peo- 
ple, who remember how recently the Flathead Indians 
came from beyond the Rocky Mountains in search of the 
White man’s Bible, can hardly appreciate the fact that 
Oregon is already a flourishing State, with all the insti- 
tutions of the older States in full operation. The Pacific 
Christian Advocate, published at Portland, reports the 
Oregon State Fair as a ‘‘ fixed fact,” the one this year 
exceeding any of its predecessors. There was the usual 
display of agricultural and horticultural products, of 
manufactures, household articles, etc., and the*modern 
inevitable “agricultural” horse-racing. A yearling heifer, 
and a two-year-old bull, of the Durham breed, indicate 
that blooded animals are not overlooked. The Fair 
jasted five days, and was visited by about 10,000 persons ! 
Military companies, and hands of music were present in 
jarge force, and were a marked feature of the occasion. 
The Advocate mentions one note-worthy fact, viz.,; “the 
order observed was excellent; we did not see a single 
drunken person, and heard but a single oath, though we 
mingled freely among the multitude present."——We bid 
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our distant friends good-speed in their efforts:to improve 
the agriculture of the new State, and we hope the many 
hundreds of copies of the Agriculturist they now re- 
ceive, increased to as many thousands, will be found an 
efficient aid in the work. 

Measurement of a Ton of Hay.— 
This is one of those things which are entirely indefinite. 
No man can tell how much space a ton of hay will oc- 
cupy ina mow or stack. It depends upon the dryness of 
the hay, its age, the hight of the mow, whether it has 
been trodden, either at the time it was placed in the mow 
or afterward, whether the hay has been disturbed or not 
since haying time, and what kind of hayit is. A ton at 
the top of a stack will measure more than one at the 
base. In a mow 20 feet high, carried up square to the 
top, the average will be about 400 cubic feet toa ton— 
more at top, Mss at bottom. (Sce May Agriculturist.) 





Prairie Seedling Potato.—W. 8. Car- 
penter, of Westchester Co., N. Y., has sent us speci- 
mens of this potato, which is a new variety to this neigh- 
borhood. He says that the yield is 300 bushels to the acre. 
The potato is of good size, and quality excellent. 


Slugs on Potatoes.—Mrs. Babcock, Hamp- 
den, Me. The slug which infests your potatoes is not 
recognized from the description, and we can only suggest 
hand-picking, or the aid of a brood of ducksor turkeys. 





Tan Bark as 2 Manure.—D. W. Kins- 
man, Cheshire Co., N. H. On account of the difficulty 
with which this is decomposed, it is not highly prized 
as a manure; it may be decomposed by composting with 
lime. Its chief value is as a mulch, for which it is ap- 
plied around the roots of fruit-trees, bushes, and vines. 





Fish, ete., on Dry Land. — “ Subscri- 
ber,” asks how fish, frogs, ete., come to be found on land, 
as occasionally happens. Usually they are drawn up by 
a whirlwind, and fall when the wind subsides. Some- 
times a single one, “alive and kicking” like the one de- 
scribed in his note, is dropped by some bird of prey. 
They do not “‘ generate spontaneously ” in the clouds. 





Sex of Eggs.—aA “friend of the Agriculturist” 
writes from Blue Point, that when he wishes a brood of 
males he selects the longest eggs he can find, and if fe- 
males are desired, the roundest ones are chosen. He 
says that he never knew this to fail. 


Cheap Sewing Machine “Agencies.”’ 
—Give them all a “ wide berth.’—We have investigated 
some half adozen and not yet found one to which we 
would entrust a dollar. Some offer a great discount 
after the first machine is paid for xt full price. A good 
many have written us that after sending $5, $10 or $15 to 
some out-of-the-way New England town for a “sample,” 
they could never get any response of any kind. One man 
ordered a sample machine to be paid on delivery, but the 
strict orders to the express man were to “C.0O. D.” 
(collect on delivery,) and so he paid $10, and $3 more for 
charges, and when Opened, the machine was not worth 
a dollar—even for scrap iron, and no answer can be got 
to his complaints. That’s the way the thing works, 





Humbug Mining Companies.—Just 
now the country is flooded with sundry “ Mining Com- 
pany” enterprises nominally located, or to be located on 
the Pacific Coast, but of which the real and only location 
is in some 3d, or 5th story in Philadelphia, New-York, 
Boston, or Cincinnati. Very attractive are some of the 
schemes, circulars, blank “Certificates of Shares,” etc, 
Post Masters*are especially solicited to act as agents and 
offered large inducements... Two or three dollars of your 
money will buy a share that will very soon be worth 
$5000 to $10,000,—all in gold! We should like to make 
a few such investments if we could, but ‘* we don’t see 
it.’ We have one of the most taking of these concerns 
in tow, whose operations we shall be able to show up in 
full by next month. In the mean time, if any reader will 
find one of these Eastern Mining Companies, advertised 
by circulars, which is at all trustworthy, we will pay a 
large premium for a chance in the enterprise. 


The Wine Plant Humbug is still car- 
ried on in various parts of the country, as we learn from 
several letters. For example, Mr. B. F. Brown writes 
from Dane Co., Wisconsin, November 8, that “an agent is 
there selling Linnzens Rhubarb at $37 50 per 100 plants 
—many of them not the size and length of a man’s little 
finger—telling people that they can make 139 gallons of 
wine from each plant next season, which wiil sell readily 
for $2 a gallon ; that government agents are contracting 
for all they can at this time, etc.” This is sheer lying 
and swindling. Neither government agents, nor any 
body else is doing, or will do any such thing. A plant set 
now, will not make 134 pints even of what is called wine, 
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next season. Reliable men, King and Murray of Flush- 
ing, and others have this year advertised in the Agricul- 
turist, good Linnzeus Rhubarb roots at $1810 $25 per 
thousand (only $1.80 to $234 per 100.) Our previous no- 
tice of this matter has probably put upon their guard all 
our readers except those subscribing recently. Den’t 
believe the stories told, nor trust the samples of real or 
pretended wine shown. Lastly, try to get the Agricul- 
turist into the hands of the multitude of farmers who 
are being constantly swindled by the thousand and one 
humbugs. It will save them much money. 

















Ear Doctors.—If we had a child or friend 
who had any trouble in the hearing apparatus, we would 
consult a regular physician, not those advertising ; or go 
to Dr. Geo, Wilkes, (who don’t advertise,) sure that he 
would not charge $50 to $500 for telling that there was a 
little wax in the ear, and how to wash it out; nor hold 
on to the patient (as long as he has any money) if the 
case be not curable. Dr. W. charges $2 for eacli visii, 
we believe. His office ts at 28 Laight-st. He is President 
of the New-York Medical and Surgical Society, hus 
business enough, and will doubtless not thank us for this 
public notice ; but we are consulting the interests of our 
readers, and not his personal comfort. We have not seen 
him in several years, but we know his character and 
skill. This notice is needed now—we have just refused 
an $800 advertisement of an ear doctor. 


Philadelphia Humbugs in Cali- 
fornia.—Our old college ‘‘chum” (Rev. Jas. Rogers) 
sends us from Downieville, Sierra County, in the Moun- 
tains of California, specimens of Humbug circulars 
issued in Philadelphia, that have been scattered even to 
that distant point. One of these sets forth a sale (said 
to be “no Gift Enterprise or Lottery”) of $700,000 worth 
of Watches, etc., valued at from $5 to $250, all to be sold 
at ¢2} each. The other is nominally from the next door 
in the same street, offering a beautifully illustrated Jour- 
nal at $1 a year, and a gift to each subscriber, ranging in 
value from $1 to $100. We hope these circulars show 
enough on their face to put people on their guard, yet 
somebody must patronize the operators, or they would 
not continue swindling. As the new law allows two or 
three circulars under one envelope, the operators now 
generally send out their schemes in pairs, or triplets, 
under different names, hoping that if one bait does not 
take another will. 


‘To Remove Coal Oil from Cloth,.— 
“S$. B.,” of Ontario, Ind. Benzine, now very cheap and 
largely used in painting asa substitute for turpentine, 
will remove this and similar stains. In cleaning clothing 
it should be laid on a cloth folded to form a: thick pad, o: 
upon absorbent paper, so that the benzine which has dis- 
solved the greasy matter wil! be soaked up. The spot 
should be treated thus several times until it is thoroughly 
washed out. Merely rubbing the oiled place with a 
little of the liquid only spreads it. 


Why the P. O. Address in not giv- 
—A correspondent thinks it very provoking thit 
we generally only give the County residence of those 
contributing or making queries in the Agriculturist. 
One of the principal reasons for doing this is, that we 
may save our readers from annoying correspondence. 
When it is published that a person has some new or rare 
plant or other thing, he is immediately besieged by a host 
ef applicants for cuttings, seeds, etc., and we are often 
requested, on this account, not to use names at all. 
Swindlers also seize upon all such names. One lady 
whose ful) name and'P. Ov address we happened to give, 
received 57 circulars within three weeks after. 








Pickles for Beef, etc.—E. Montgomery, 
of Clay Co., Ind., sends the following recipe for 200 ibs, 
of beef: “ Cut your beef in small pieces and pack it in 
a clean, tight cask. Take 7 pounds of salt, 3g pound of 
saltpetre, 1 pint of molasses; put in a pot with water 
enough to cove; the beef, and boil, skimming ; when cold, 
pour it over the beef and put on a weight to keep the beef 
under the brine.’ He says he has eaten beefsteaks in 
May thus preserved all Winter. 





An Excellent Meat Pickle tor Gen- 
eral Use.—To 2 gallons of water add 3 Ibs. salt, 1 lb. 
sugar, 1 oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. potash, boil, skim, and when 
cold, pour over the meat, which should have been killed 
two or three days. The amount of salt needs to be in- 
creased if it be desired to keep the meat into or through 
the Summer, or if the meat be packed in Spring. Thisis 
exceilent for beef for boiling, dried beef, tongues, hams, 
shoulders; or mutton hams, c 





Cleansing Old Pork Barrels, — A 
subscriber, in Monroe Co., Wis., recommends, “ After 
scrubbing, to turn the barrels.open end down, and keep 
a moderate smoke -under.them. for half or a.whole. day,’ 
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7 and perhaps arrive at conclusions profitable to | an extensive scale, viz.: the Concord vere, H 
s scale, a3 cone and Delaware. H 
Straw Valuable for Feeding. themselves and to the whole community. We | Ws very severe on parties who had sent out some of the 
tra late seedlings, which they well knew, or should know 


The following statements, condensed from a 
report on the aboye topic by Dr. Charles C. 
Cameron, to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Treland, are valuable as giving light on a sub- 
ject which needs further experimental investi- 
gation. Dr. Cameron concludes that, pound for 
pound, the least nutritious kind of straw equals 
the best varieties of turnips, in its amount 
of flesh-forming principles, and greatly ex- 
ceeds them in its proportion of fat-forming ele- 
ments. He says that straw is more valuable 
when it is cut in the just ripe state, than when 
it is permitted to-over-ripen, and that green 
straw contains a far greater amount of nutri- 
ment than is found in it even when just ripe. 
The different kinds of straw are thus ranked 
in the order of their value: 1. Pea haulm; 2. 
Oat straw; 3. Bean stalks with the pods; 4. 
Barley straw; 5. Wheat straw; 6. Bean stalks 
without the pods. The following table shows the 
value of Oat straw compared with Meadow hay : 

In 100 parts of....:. ss Hay. Oat —_ 


0 eer rrr. & 
Flesh-forming constituents ....... 8.44 5.0 
Respiratory and fatty matters..... 43.63 13.3 
Woody fibre......... sie cae 27.16 63.1 
Mineral matter, (ash,) .......-.-.- 6.16 4.6 


In comparing good Oat straw with common 
white Turnips, the latter were found to contain 
but little more than 1 per cent. of flesh-forming 
constituents, and less than 5 per cent. of fat- 
formers; while the straw has about 4 per cent. 
of flesh-formers and 13 per cent. of fat-formers. 

As to the woody fibre of hay and straw, 
experiments made in 1859 by two German 
chemists, Stockhardt and Sussdorf, prove that 
cellulose, or the substance in plants of which 
woody fibre is formed, is capable of being as- 
similated by sheep and other ruminant animals. 
They selected two wethers and fed them—Ist, 
upon hay alone ; 2nd, upon hay and rye straw; 
8rd, upon hay and the sawdust of Poplar wood 
which had been exhausted of soluble matters 
with lye, with a little bran and salt added to 
make it palatable; 4th, with hay and Pine- 
wood sawdust, bran, and salt; 5th, Spruce saw- 
dust, bran, and salt; 6th, hay, pulp of linen 
rags (from the paper-maker,) and bran. The 
experiments were carried on from July to No- 
vember, excepting a short time during which 
the sheep were pastured to recover from the 
injurious effects of the fifth experiment. The 
animals and their food, drink, and excrements, 
were weighed daily. The amount of cellulose 
in the food was determined, and also the pro- 
portion in the excrements. In this way it 
was ascertained that from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the cellulose of hay, 40 to 60 per cent. of that 
substance in straw, 45 to 50 per cent. in Poplar 
wood, 30 to 40 per cent. in Pine wood, and 
80 per cent. in the paper pulp, was digested. 

To render a larger portion of cellulose di- 
gestible, Dr. Cameron recommends cooking 
straw. When Gonsumed in an unprepared state, 
most of its cellulose remains unappropriated. 
He advises to chaff (cut short) the straw, steam it 
and mix it with roots and oil-cake or grain; or 
mix it with sliced roots, moisten with water, and 
keep it until a slight fermentation sets in. Expe- 
rienced feeders in England have found that 
dairy cows in Winter, if fed on large quantities 
of roots, particularly Mangels and Carrots, will 
eat but little straw and become very lean; but 
that they will always eat a full portion of 
sweet, well-harvested straw, when they get a 
moderate allowance of roots—say 15 Ibs. of 
mangels three times per day. Those who have 
roots can easily experiment in this direction, 


| 


should be pleased to record their results in 
the American Agriculturist. 
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Northern Sugar—Sorghum and Beets, 
err sn 

Many farmers may be discouraged by lack 
of success with the Sorghum this year, and so 
give it up as a farm crop. In this they will err. 
Corn has suffered equally by frost and drouth. 
It has been abundantly proved that an excellent 
syrup may be very economically obtained from 
the Chinese sugar cane, and from several of the 
varieties of the Imphee or African cane. It is 
most conveniently and cheaply produced, when 
the operations of expressing, concentrating, and 
clarifying the juice are conducted on a larger 
scale than most farmers would like to manage. 
So it has come to pass, that throughout the 
country, establishments have been erected, 
each capable of making several thousands of 
gallons of syrup. Many of these have this year 
stood comparatively idle, and the fear is that 
farmers will not contract to plant another season. 

The production of beet sugar is now in its 
very infancy in this country—not a pound has 
ever been in the market, and yet we anticipate 
for it a great future. It is already demonstrated 
that the sugar beets will grow upon the prairies 
and in Ohio, standing such drouths as that of 
the past season, and still maturing what would 
be considered good crops in Europe, and very 
rich in sugar. This sugar we surely can extract 
as well as the people of France and Germany. 
It requires a good deal of capital, expensive 
apparatus, in fact a large establishment. No 
syrup is produced—the wncrystallizable sugar is 
inseparably mixed with substances of offensive 
flavor, and is therefore fit only for distillation. 
Up to the present time sugar has not been pro- 
duced from the Sorghum in sufficient quantity 
to appear as such in market, but syrup is, 
and we suspect will be, the only product. These 
two industries, Sorghum culture and Sugar 
Beet culture, do not directly interfere, except so 
far as they both supply sweets. 

The question whether cane sugar exists at all 
in the juice of the Sorghum is answered affirma- 
tively by Mr. Wetherill, chemist to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Still this gentleman after 
a labored discussion of the subject fails to make 
clear distinctions between grape-sugar and fruit- 
sugar. He acknowledges his own inability to 
prepare or procure pure grape-sugar, and fails to 
show the economic value of the syrup, contain- 
ing as he asserts, a mixture of the two; for while 
the grape-sugar is not more than half so sweet 
as cane-sugar, the fruit-sugar is equally sweet. 

Experiments conducted on a large scale to 
prove several questions in regard to the Sor- 
ghum are now in progress, which we antici- 
pate will at least settle the question whether 
any marketable cane-sugar can be produced. 

For feeding, the beet refuse forms one of the 
most valuable products—in fact the extraction of 
the sugar does not apparently reduce the value 
of the crop for cattle feed at all. 


Talks at- the Fruit Growers’ Meetings. 
a 

These meetings have been interesting of late. Pears 
and grapes have occupied considerable attention—the 
different varieties, methods of cultivating, and training. 
The grape, particularly, is exciting much interest just 
now, and the question at a recent meeting was: ‘ What 
Grapes shall we plant by the acre?” 

Mr. Fuller said he had little hopes of the new seedlings 











sold at high prices. He would as yet trust only two, on 





would prove failures. This hada damaging effect on the 
cause by discouraging parties from trying sorts which 
would succeed. The Concord may safely be planted 
largely, for if something better is found after a few years 
the Concord vines maybe then dug up and thrown 
away, and they will have abundantly paid for themselves, 

Mr. Judd endorsed the Concord, which if pitched intoa 
man’s lot would be likely to take root and grow, while 
the weak growing newer sorts would soon die with the 
care, or rather the lack of care, they would receive at the 
hands of most farmers.—He would have the Delaware 
the. Allen’s Hybrid, the Creveling, and other new promis. 
ing sorts pushed forward as experiments, and to supply 
smaller quantities of choice grapes, but for the million, 
he would place the Concord as one of the first. 

Mr. W. S. Carpenter took the ground that we must ed. 
ucate the taste of growers and consumers, until the foxy 
sorts would not be relished by them. He thought the Con- 
cord would soon be discarded for the finer flavored Del- 
aware, lona, Adirondac, etc.—persons that would take 
no care of vines did not deserve to have grapes. 

Mr. Faller formerly had some faith in the Diana, but 
owing to imperfect ripening, will dig most of his up; has 
hopes of Creveling, but wants to see 100 vines in bearing, 
before endorsing it—Concords can be grown for 5c. per lb. 

R. L. Williams, of Steuben Co., N: Y., had travelled 
pretty extensively over the grape regions of this State, 
and especially through the vineyards of Naples and vicin- 
ity, where there are from 59 to 100 acres of bearing vines, 
mostly Isabellas, with some Catawbas. They raise these 
sorts because the vines are cheap, are easily grown, and 
the grapes sell well in market, some of them unripe it is 
true, but they bring paying prices. The Catawba ripens 
better than Isabella in that vicinity, and is really a good 
grape; the Isabellais hard andsour. Alt grapes do bet- 
ter away from the coast; a limestone formation is best. 

Mr. Fuller did not want to see a grape vine shed its 
leaves early, as his Adirondac did by the first of Septem- 
ber; leaves are necessary to ripen wood and perfect 
fruit. Ifthe Adirondac will only hold its leaf, it will take 
rank among the good grapes, though it has no very mark- 
ed flavor to please any taste. 

E. Williams saw some rot and mildew among his Con- 
cords, in New-Jersey. Dianas were also affected—the 
only sorts entirely free, wereClinton and Hartford Prolific. 

Wm. Clark, of Northampton, Mass., showed fine Con- 
cords grown under glass, where they had hung a month 
after ripening. They matured several weeks earlier than 
the same sort out of doors. 

Dr. Ward thinks the Concord improves each year. A 
strong vigorous grower, it resists deleterious influences 
around it, to which the Isabella gradually yields. 

Tue Pear claimed a large share of attention at some 
of the meetings. Dr. Ward showed Beurre Superfine, 
which he esteems as a pear of high flavor. The treeis a 
thrifty, vigorous grower, and bears well. It should form 
one of six varieties for market. He shall cultivate it ex- 
tensively—fruit hangs on well, even after the foliage has 
gone. In response to the inquiry what manure was best 
for the pear, Dr. Ward says he uses all kinds, and nothing 
comes amiss, but prefers barn-yard manure, unfermented, 
applied to the surface in November—would give a tree 
two or three wheel-barrow loads. 

Mr. Carpenter spoke of the Sheldon, as one of the 
very best sorts either for the amateur or for market. If 
he had but one sort, it should be the Sheldon, grown on 
the pear stock. Beurre d’Anjou was a very fine pear, 
worthy of more extensive culture, is a strong grower, 
good and early bearer. He is planting a new pear or- 
chard, one fourth Beurre d’Anjou, one third Sheldon, 

Mr. Field endorses Beurre d’Anjou and Sheldon, but 
were he to plant a pear orchard, he would set it wholly to 
dwarf Vicars, and then bud or graft in the branches, to 
secure strong uniform growth. Ifa variety of sorts be set 
out, the orchard soon presents a very uneven appearance. 

Dr. Ward replied to the inquiry, how to plant pear 
trees, that he trenched, or subsoiled his ground, and then 
dug large holes two feet deep, filled up one foot with in- 
verted grass sods, trampled solid, covered with loam and 
set the tree in this, filling in and sifting the fine earth 
carefully among the fibres, and spread a mixture of muck, 

lime, charcoal, and decayed manure over the whole. 
Dr. Trimble likes the Beurre Clairgeau for its thriftiness. 
It seems to rejuvenate weak sorts when grafted on them. 
Dr. Wari endorses its growing qualities, the grafis al- 
ways bear the year they are set, when put in old trees. 

Mr. Carpenter says it is too great a bearer, and the fruit 
should be thinned—does not do well on quince. spoke of 
the premature ripening of pears and other fruit, owing 
to the drouth in Summer and Autumn—finds fruit does 
not keep as well on young as old trees. 

Dr. Ward had observed the same thing. He had al- 
ready (Oct. 26,) picked his Winter pears, including Law- 
rence, which he usually left on the trees much later. 
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choice, especially if there are chil- 
dren to mar the furniture. There 
is not enough closet or pantry room 
on the first floor. This point we 
consider an essential one in every 
dwelling. There are a hundred 
articles in every family that come 
into almost daily use, and labor, 
steps, and time should be saved by 
having closet and shelf room for 
all such articles on the living flor. 
Books and papers may be kept in 
furniture cases standing in the main 
rooms, and the better hats and 
overcoats may be placed on a rack 
behind the hall door, if there be 
room; but we would always rec- 
ommend a spacious closet in or 
adjoining every living room, where 
common overcoats, cloaks, hats, 
etc., may be kept conveniently at 
hand—otherwise the chairs, table, 
or mantel-shelf will be constantly 
called into requisition—The main 
closet in this plan can only be 
reached by going through the bed- 
. room, where perchance a sick per- 
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== son may be disturbed.—The bath- 
room is so located as to be inac- 
cessible to persons in the chamber, 


A Country Dwelling of Medium Size. | without passing through the whole house, 


age 
So much of the comfort of life dmeiai upon 
the arrangement and conveniences of one’s 
dwelling, that we purpose devoting a little more 
attention to this department of the Agricultwrist, 
now that we have more editorial aid. A differ- 
ent arrangement of rooms, closets, etc., may 
make a vast difference in the convenience and 
utility of two dwellings erected at the same cost. 
Perhaps the best way to 
draw out information is to 
solicit plans, hints, and sug- 
gestions, from our readers. 
We present herewith the 
essential portions of a very 
neat colored sketch of his 
own dwelling, furnished us 
by “Jack Plane,” of Bur- 
lington, Iowa. This house 
, he has occupied a year, and 
says he has no fault to find 
with it. (It is almost exact- 
ly like a village dwelling 
we boarded at, when at 
school many years ago, so 
we are pretty well acquaint- 
ed with it.) The engraved 
plans show at a glance, the 
general internal arrange- 
ment, and the figures give 
the dimensions of the rooms. 
The cellar is under the 
Yu. <-saeten @ whole house, as it should 
STORIES. always be, and is 64 feet 

high in the clear (which is too low for conveni- 
ence). The first story is 9 feet in the clear, and 
the second story 8 feet. The rear part is 9 inch- 
es lower than the front or main building, to let 
the roof come clear of the chamber windows. 
A second cellar stairs leads from the dining 
room, under the hall stairs. Cost about $1500 
ReMARKS.— While the general plan seems to 
be a good one, there are some defects that might 
perhaps be remedied by a different arrangement. 
The dining room is of course used as the gen- 
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eral living room, and the ‘living room’ kept more 
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including the kitchen, and also through the 
open porch. Should not the sink be on the 
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Fig 3.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


right hand of the pantry, next the bath-room, 
instead of on the left, or rather should it not 
be in the kitchen? Thedishes, if washed in the 





sink, must “be carried from the dining room 
through two doors, and then back through three 
to get them into the china closet! These are 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


minor items, but everything that saves steps 
saves time and labor. Dishes are to be used 
1095 times a year——There is hardly closet 
room enough in the second story. One or two 
dresses of modern style will fill a small closet, 
and can hardly be put into a wardrobe standing 
inaroom. Perhaps the 6x7 room over the hall 
may answer for general storage. If this room 
be used as a bedroom it would often be convenient 
to have it connected with the front chamber by 
a door. There is, however, one closet not 
shown, under the attic stairs. This may be ex- 
tended 9 or 10 feet, or more, and if needed take 
one foot from the other room to be added to 
this one. These remarks are merely offered as 
general hints to help others in planning. We 
shall give other plans and hints from time to time, 
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Query About Prairie Dwellings. 
aadigeion 

In traveling thousands of miles through the 
West, during the past season, we could but no- 
tice that nearly all the dwellings are construct- 
ed a scant story and a half high, the first story 
8 to 9 feet high, and the second only 3 to 5 feet 
at the eaves. Now it requires just as much cel- 
lar, flooring, roofing, framing, etc., for such a 
house, as for a full two-story one, having high 
convenient rooms above, with attic room also. 
The only difference in the cost is for a strip of 
3 feetall around, requiring merely a little longer 
posts, a few more boards for siding, and a slight 
outlay for lath and plaster. We should say that 
for the ordinary prairie houses, costing $700 to 
$1200, forty to sixty dollars more would be all 
the extra cost of a convenient two-story house, 
over one haying the same ground space, but 
only 13 or 1 stories high. A little figuring will 
show that a house 20 feet square, and 17 feet 
high has the same amount of walls, as one 22 
feet square, and only 143 feet high, while the 
former has 168 square feet less of flooring, and 
of course costs less. Query.—Suppose the extra 
$40 to $60 cost can not be added to the 22 feet 
square house, to run it up 24 fect higher, would 
not a full two story house 20 feet square, be 
preferable to one 22 feet square, and only 14 sto- 
ries high We know there is one argument 
in favor of low houses on the wind-swept prair- 
ies, but a few extra braces would make up the 
extra strain of two or three feet -more in hight. 
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Nepaul Barley—Large Results. 
ecer Sadas 

Three years ago last Spring, Mr. Isaac Wat- 
kins, of Orange Co., N. Y., received from the 
office of the American Agriculturist one of the 
little seed parcels distributed among subscrib- 
ers, Which contained a sample of the Nepaul 
Barley. This he planted in the garden ina 
3x4 feet bed. It yielded 34 quarts, which 
was sown broadcast in the field the next Spring, 
but the cattle destroyed a part, so that he only 
got about 4 bushel. Last year the } bushel 
yielded 9 bushels, weighing 71 Ibs. per bushel. 
His neighbors were so desirous of getting it, 
at $5 per bushel, that he let five bushels go for 
$25. The remaining four bushels he sowed this 
year on about an acre, and it yielded a little over 
40 bushels. Mr. W. thinks it will produce fully 
a quarter more per acre than the common ya- 
riety. (Mr. Watkins says, this is only one of 
several ways in which he has been more than 
repaid for his investment in a subscription to 
the American Agriculturist.) 


Se re ee ee 


Ice-Houses. 
ant a 

The views of both practical and theoretical 
men have changed much, within a few years, 
about the preservation of ice. Why ice keeps 
ordinarily better above ground than below, is 
explained in sundry ways: the fact is acknowl- 
edged. Why ventilation is necessary to the suc- 
cessful keeping of ice in small quantities has 
been likewise the subject of many learned ex- 
planations which, however, do not well agree. 
Still it is a fact. In keeping large quantities of 
ice, it is only necessary to pack if in a compact 
mass in a building which will shield it from the 
direct influence of the rains-and sunshine, fill- 
ing in straw or sawdust between the ice and the 
walls, or having the building double walled, 
and the space between the walls filled with tan- 
bark, sawdust, or similar porous and non-con- 
ducting material. The ice-house should be con- 
structed so that it may be easily filled, and the 
ice easily gotten out, bearing in mind that a 
mass of ice melts only on its surface, if well 
packed. It is desirable to have a double roof; 
absolutely necessary to have perfect drainage; 
desirable to” prevent draughts of air coming 
up through drains, or striking the ice anywhere, 
and absolutely necessary to have ventilation 
above the ice—that is, aboye the straw or saw- 
dust which covers it. This ventilation ought 
not to be a draught of wind, but only enough to 
keep the air from becoming close and damp. 

Farm or family ice-houses must be constructed 
on the same principles, but the amount of sur- 
face exposed being so much greater in propor- 
tion, it is much harder always to secure the 
conditions necessary to keep the ice with little 
loss from melting. We advise no one to build 
an ice-house that may not contain a mass of ice 
10 feet square, and at least 8 feet high. 12x12 
by 10 feet high is a good size. For convenience 
in filling, the house may be set on a side hill. 
It is well to sink the bottom a little below the 
surface of the ground after leveling, to cement 
the bottom, and to provide drainage secure from 
currents of air passing through the drain. 
Eight inches is sufficient space between the 
outer and inner boarding, and this may be filled 
with any non-conducting material—spent tan- 
bark is perhaps as good as anything. The 
building should, we think, be entirely of wood, 
not even having the side toward the hill of 
stone wall. The door for filling, which must be 





in the gable, toward the hill, may serve also for 
taking out the ice, and ordinarily, it is best it 
should. A sliding pannel in this door, opening 
ahole a foot square, will furnish ventilation and 
the means of regulating it. The roof should 
be well shingled with extending eaves, and the 
rafters boarded over to prevent the too great 
heating of the air above the ice. 
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Willow Fences and Wind-Breaks—Report 


of Personal Observations in the Field. 


During two years past there has been no little 
excitement in regard to the practicability of 
using the White Willow (Salix alba) for fences, 
especially upon the vast prairie regions of the 
West where fence-timber is almost inaccessible. 
The Osage Orange is successful south of latitude 
about 40° in Illinois, but is not always reliable 
north of this line, and there is a great need of 
a plant to fill its place. While in Illinois last 
season we tried to collect some items, but were 
not very successful. Having gathered some 
rather striking facts in regard to the willow in 
central New-Jersey, we deemed the matter of 
sufficient importance to send one of our associ- 
ates of good judgment (Mr. Weld) to Illinois to 
make a thorough personal examination of the 
whole subject. Mr. Weld started Oct. 20th and 
was absent nearly three wecks, visiting Ogle 
county, where the willow has been most thor- 
oughly tried, and extending his journey to some 
other parts of the State, to examine the Osage 
Orange hedges, and other matters of interest to 
our readers, of which some account will be given 
in future numbers. He visited several farms 
where the willows have been tested for fences, 
and for wind breaks, from two to twelve years, 
and reports as follows: 

My visit to Ogle county, Ill., was in company 
with gentlemen intimately familiar with the 
agriculture of the prairies, with the soils and 
seasons, the crops and modes of culture. We 
traveled many miles, and examined a large num- 
ber of localities where the willow fences are in 
use. We found a few hundred yards of fence 
11 years old, the first planted in this county, or 
State, some also on the same farm, set during the 
immediately subsequent years—but of fences 
planted within the past 4 or 5 years, particular- 
ly that 1, 2, and 3 years old, we saw miles 
upon miles, throughout this entire region. 
Thus the conviction comes to my own mind, 
that where it is best known the willow is most 
highly esteemed. We observed poplars and 
cotton wood, and poor powdery locusts, and 
the yellow willow too, all giving way to the 
white willow. The 11-year-old trees were 
planted at first merely asa wind-break ; cuttings 
of finger size and a foot or more in length being 
stuck in the prairie sods, a foot apart, so says 
the planter. From many cuttings two or more 
shoots starting from the ground must have been 
allowed to grow, for as the trees now stand, 10 
to 12 trees occupy about 8 feet length in the row. 











The cut illustrates the manner in which the 
trees occupy the ground, but they are larger 
and more completely fill the row than the cut 
represents. Lack of time and space prevents 
giving in this number a picturesque view of the 
fence. The trees row stand at least 40 feet 
high. The trunks at a hight of 2 or3 feet are 
from 6 inches to a foot or more in diameter, 
and rise with a uniform taper, and very straight, 





to the top. They incline a little, uniformly, 
showing the effect of the prevailing winds, but 
not one, that we noticed, was broken or had 
lost an important branch, nor had one died. 
There is one vacant space of a few feet where 
a pair of bars had been. The land on which 
this row of willows stands is good corn ground 
On the east side it has been for several years in 
cultivation, and now sustains a luxuriant growth 
of clover and timothy. The land on the exposed 
side of the fence has never been plowed, and is 
prairie grass, tamed by the grazing of cattle. In 
this, numerous roots extend near the surfite to 
a distance of a rod at least, as I proved by dig- 
ging, and doubtless they go further in some 
cases. These roots, however, were not so strong 
as to prevent plowing within say 16 feet of the 
fence. On thecultivated side, at eight feet off, 
no roots were found of large size. Still nearer, 
where the plow had been run closest to the 
trees, matted fibres abounded, and some as 
large as one’s finger were stretching ott into 
the field. The grass grew well within feet. 
The owner of the land estimates that as a wind- 
break, the influence of this screen is felt for 
several hundred paces, making the land earlier 
and more productive, preventing the lodging of 
grain, the blowing down of corn, ete. 

In a few places the trunks spread apart at a 
hight of a few feet above the ground, so that a 
man can easily get through, but no farm stock 
could do it, and a better stockade would not be 
needed «to confine a herd of elephants. To 
make it dog-proof, would require only a little 
labor and a few stakes. 

The appearance of the fence is attractive, the 
hight of the trees being very uniform; and 
eyen when the fences extend over dry knolls 
and through “slues,” (sloughs,) the result only 
is to make the line of the tops a little less undu- 
lating than the ground line, showing that the 
willows grow faster in wet soil than in dry. 

On the same farm there were some yellow 
willows, set at the same time,as we were in- 
formed. They had not made nearly so good 
growth, and there were numerous vacant spots 
where trees had died. They were more branch- 
ing and crooked also. One farm which we 
visited was not only fenced externally, but 
the owner was dividing up the land into 10 to 
15 acre lots, using the willow exclusively. 
Much was set on this farm last Spring. It was 
well cared for, and the growth, though small, 
was healthy. Here we saw no dead cuttings. 
There was also about an acre set last Spring for 
timber, fuel, etc., the cuttings being a foot apart 
in rows 12 feet apart. The ground has been 
regularly worked all Summer, and the plants 
look well, having made a growth of two and 
a half to three feet. Some of the older fences 
on this farm were originally set too loose, and 
the result is that in the four-year-old hedges 
spots are not infrequent where an animal might 
work through. It had been attempted to remedy 
this by setting some large cuttings to fill the 
gaps. They had all failed. The willow cutting 
must have light and air; it will not grow in the 
shade of either weeds or older willows. 

From what I have seen, and from the views 
of those who know most about the White Wil- 
low, Iam of opinion: 1st. That it will grow on 
all good soil, and in wet soil; 2d. That in 
four years, it will make a fence that will turn all 
domestic animals, if it be topped at a hight of 
four feet, and the tops used to strengthen the 
hedge somewhat; 3d. That left to grow it will 
in 5 years, or 6 at most, make a fence without 
topping, so that this fence will be an effectual 
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wind-break, and after it is 9 or 10 years old, and 
periodically thereafter, will furnish a large 
umount of good firewood or durable fence- 
rails; 5th. That if the plow be run once every 
year or two at a distance of a few feet from the 
fences, the roots will not interfere materially 
with the culture or products of the soil; 6th. 
That the roots will not send up sprouts either 
before or after the removal of the tree or stump. 

In regard to planting and subsequent care, I 
consider it indispensable to plow several deep 
furrows each side of where the cuttings are to 
be set, to remove all weeds and grass, to let but 
two or three stems grow upon each plant, to 
keep the ground open and well tilled the first 
year, and to see that cattle do not browse it. 
There is no doubt of the fact that animals will 
eat it, though we saw no hedges especially pro- 
tected from cattle, nor damage done by them, 
nor did we hear complaint in this respect, but 
this ought to make no one less careful to prevent 
damage to his young fences from such cause. 

While I do not say that, of the many quick- 
growing trees and hedge plants, which are 
used for timber-belts, shelter-belts, wind-brakes, 
fences, etc., on the prairies, the white willow is 
certainly best for each of the purposes of 
fence, wind-break, firewood, and timber, I now 
believe that it will be found to combine them 
better than any other yet brought before the 
public. Where the willow is known, and among 
those who have visited that part of the coun- 
try Where the fences may be seen, I have not 
been able to find a man who did not regard 
its claims to the favorable consideration of 
prairie farmers at least well founded. 

There were many miles of cuttings set at 
the West last Spring; we saw some of these 
which had started well, but had died during the 
drouth, and heard of many more such. In my 
own opinion the failure of many cuttings last 
scason militates no more against the use of the 
willow on the prairies, than the almost total 
failure of a corn crop does against its con- 
tinued use.- The drouth was extreme; corn, 
sorghum, tobacco, and grass, were much affect- 
ed, and the early frost destroyed much of what 
had withstood the drouth. M. C. WELD. 

et nr 9 
Breaking Up Prairie Land. 
—_o 

Seveial have written in response to an in- 
quiry on this subject in the American Agricultu- 
yist, and most of them agree on the main points. 
We give here two communications which in- 
clude the more important particulars, and 
coincide with the opinions we have heard ex- 
pressed with great uniformity by prairie farmers, 
during our trips West.—Mr. John E. Darby, 
Muscatine Co., Iowa, writes: “ The first point 
of importance is the season of the year for break- 
ing. This may vary slightly in different years, 
but as a general rule, the very best is the month 
of June. The operation may be commenced as 
soon as the young grass is sufficiently started 
for pasturage, and be continued until harvest. 
This gives a range of time from the middle of 
May until the middle of July. If done earlier, 
weeds sprout up through the sod; the grass 
also comes up and renders it tough to work the 
next year. If later, the sod does not rot suf- 
ficiently for wheat, though it generally lies 
clean and brings good corn. I can see no 
difference in the rotting, whether left smooth or 
rough, but it is far pleasanter working smooth, 
and a plough laying a smooth furrow runs 
ighter. New sod is good for almost any field 
crop, and gives the surest chance for spring 





wheat, which is never or rarely injured by 
chinch-bug or rust, and less liable to smut. 
Wheat is sown on the sod as soon as possible 
in the Spring, always without stirring, but thor- 
oughly harrowing, which is easily done if the 
sod has been properly broken, and at the right 
time. For corn, the sod must be re-plowed in 
the Spring. This is.easily done, if the sod is 
well rotted, and it generally will be if broken in 
June; but if the sod is-a little tough or raw, a 
rolling cutter is of great use. Plow an inch or 
two deeper than the breaking, and proceed as 
on sward in the East. Another thing of im- 
portance is, to break as shallow as possible ; 24 
to 3 inches is sufficient, the sod rolling better 
than when broken deep. In “roughs” or bushy 
land, it must necessarily be broken deeper. 

“ Another point is, to have the land freshly 
burned, if possible: mark it off, burn the old 
grass, and break immediately. If the grass gets 
too high, the sod does not rot so well. 

“A word as toenode. Breaking prairie was 
formerly almost exclusively done with ox- 
teams, from 3 to 6 yokes to a plow, the plow 
cutting from 18 to 28 inches. This made it 
necessary to employ regular “ breakers,” as not 
every one could afford to keep such a team; 
but now, smooth prairie is fréquently broken 
with two or three good horses—if three, worked 
abreast. A plow of 10 to 12 inches cut, and of 
sharp wedge-like form, is used, and some prefer 
this kind of breaking. I have done consider- 
able in this way, and with two medium horses 
can break from 1 to 2 acres per day. A poor 
man can thus make a farm with little expense 
beyond his own labor.” 

Mr. John W. Barrett, Pierce Co., Wis., writes: 
“The best time, or I might say the only time 
to break up prairie land, is from the 1st day of 
June to the 20th of July. The reason is, that 
broken before June, the grass does not get a 
good start, and it will turn and grow through 
the breaking. If it is done in June and July, 
the grass has a start, and when broken with a 
hot sun on it, is sure to rot. Have the sod all 
turned over, and let it be as rough as possible 
to make it, as when in this condition, it is more 
easily torn up and prepared for seed harrow- 
ing in the Spring. W-heat is preferable for the 
first crop, and also for the second. My own 
practice is to break my land in June, then sow 
turnips or ruta baga seed, which usually pays 
for the breaking. The following Spring I use a 
large cultivator, dragging it over twice, then 
sow wheat and drag twice again, which is suf- 
ficient, if the land is broken at the right time. 
The sod rots better when rough than when laid 
smooth and even.” 

“Why will not ‘wild’ prairie sod rot like 
that of ‘tame’ grasses at the West and East?” 
is a question we repeatedly asked, and received 
the response that the roots of wild grasses and 
weeds are so tenacious of life that they can not 
be effectually killed, and the sods made to de- 
cay, if turned under deep. In opposition to this 
view we have a single fact to present, and 
our prairie readers may draw their own con- 
clusions. Mr. Theodore Gennert, of Living- 
ston County, Ill, (the same of whom mention 
was made in the September number of the 
American Agriculturist, (page 270,) as testing on 
so extensive a scale the question whether sugar 
may profitably be made from the beet, in this 
country,) plowed the land for his beets, and for 
a considerable corn-field, to the depth of 10 or 
12 inches, the latter being reached whenever 
practicable. Double Michigan plows were 
used, and the top paring of sod was covered 





with 9 inches of mold. Mr. G.’s beets were the 
only good field crop we saw in Northern II- 
linois in October, and his corn, though “sod 
corn,” and somewhat damaged by the frost, 
was by far better than any corn raised on old 
land-which we saw, in that region. It stood the 
drouth well, and a large portion of the crop was 
so far matured as to be uninjured by the frosts 
of August and September. “Sod corn”—that 
is, corn planted immediately upon the sod-—is 
seldom worth harvesting, as we understand it, 
except by cattle and hogs, and this year we saw 
none which-appeared to have paid for planting. 


To Prevent the Flavor of Turnips in Milk. 
Li gsi 

D. MecM., of Ulster Co., N. Y., writes to the 
Agriculturist that he has fed turnips to cows for 
over 30 years and has never been troubled by 
any unpleasant taste in the milk. He cuts the 
turnips by means of a root cutter and spreads 
the pieces in a layer two or three inches thick, 
upon the floor of the barn or other convenient 
place, where they remain for 24 hours before 
they are fed out. He considers that by this ex- 
posure the flavoring principle is dissipated, and 
the.turnips may be fed without risk.of impart- 
ing much taste to the milk. This is certainly a 
very simple plan and is much to be preferred to 
the use of saltpetre, and other drugs of doubtful 
efficacy, which have been recommended as 2 
preventive. A gentleman who has had much 
experience, informs us that he never found any 
bad taste in the milk, if the turnips were — fed 
after the morning milking, but that it was al- 
ways bad flavored if they were fed at night. 
aut > 











How Farm Laborers, Live in England. 


The Agricultural Gazette (England) reports 
upon the condition of the agricultural laborers 
in Norfolk County. Two closely printed col- 
umns are filled with statements like these: 

“A man, his wife, and seven children occupy a 
small place not large enough to be called a room, 
being, in fact, the place between the ceiling and 
the roof. Here we find the man, his wife, a daughter 
aged 20 years; girl,16; boy, 13; girl, 11; boy, 8; 
agirl,6; andagirl,3; the only ventilation and 
light are by one square of glass 11 in. by 9 in.” 

“A dilapitated old cottage unfit for human hab- 
itation, neither wind nor water tight; two bed- 
rooms, one occupied by aman and his housekeeper, 
and the other by his five children. The windows 
are stuffed with rags, and the floor full of large 
holes, with large cracksin the walls. The lower 
floor is pulledup; pieces of wood stretched across 
the rooms to support the roof; a disgraceful place 
used as a privy, without any door, and drainage run 
into an open ditch.” 

Let our farm laborers read the above, and be 
thankful that it is different with them. No 
wonder that laborers are ready to leave a 
country, the social system of whichsubjects the 
tillers of the soil to such degradation. In the 
same paper we find it stated that a similar con- 
dition of things exists in Hampshire. 


at @ See 

Saut CATTLE REGULARLY AND UNIFORMLY. 
—<A correspondent thinks he has traced several 
cases of cows slinking their calves to their hay- 
ing eaten inordinately of salt. Either salt 
cattle regularly and uniformly in the manger, or 
let a lump of hard rock salt be accessible at all 
times, which is the better plan. 
— et 6 ee 

An ApsurpiTy.—A young man compliment- 
ing his sweetheart by telling her that her breath 
has the sweetaes of roses, without;Shame that 
his own has the stench of whiskey and tobacco, 
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To Eradicate Sorrel. 

Lime is often recommended to kill out sorrel; 
the alleged reason being, that the oxalic acid in 
the sorrel shows that the soil is sour, and to 
remedy this we must apply an alkali, like lime. 
Doubtless, good often comes from such applica- 
tion of lime, but not for the reason here given. 

The presence of oxalic acid in sorrel is no 
better proof that the land is sour, than is the 
acidity of an apple or of the rhubarb plant. 
The same ground which grows a sour apple; will 
grow a sweet one: the two often grow on the 
same tree. The vegetable acids (of which ox- 
alic is one,) are produced in the organism of the 
tree or plant, and not in the land. True, the 
elements of the acid are gathered from the soil 
and air, but they do not exist in the acid form 
which we find in the plants. These very ele- 
ments when taken up by a potato plant form 
starch, when taken up by a corn plant form su- 
gar, and when taken up by a grape vine form 
tartaric acid. If the soil itself be as closely 
examined as science will permit, there will be 
found neither the starch of the potato, the sugar 
of the corn, the cream of tartar of grapes, nor 
the oxalic acid of sorrel. In view of these facts, 
then it is useless to apply an alkali to the soil to 
neutralize an acid which does not exist there. 

But is there, then, no way of eradicating sor- 
rel? Yes. It spreads, like quack-grass and 
Canada thistles, chiefly by under-ground stems, 
with numerous joints, each of which will forma 
plant. Break up the land in July and August, 
and put ina crop of buckwheat or rutabagas, 
and the intruder will be pretty well snubbed out. 
So, a corn crop or other hoed crop, if well till- 
ed in mid-summer, will answer a good purpose. 

Dressings of the soil are also very important. 
Applications of lime are useful to decompose 
vegetable matter, and se to “warm up” the 
land, and quicken the growth of plants. Chief 
of all in value, is barn-yard manure, applied co- 
piously, and well worked in. This gives strong 
food for the vigorous growth of other plants 
than sorrel, and when they occupy the land, 
this badge of an impoverished soil will disappear. 
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A New Potato Grown without Vines. 
See 

In the basket columns of the November Agri- 
culturist will be found an account of the manner 
in which new potatoes are sometimes produced 
without vines. A friend has brought us a re- 
markable illustration of this. A potato was ac- 
cidentally buried under a brick pavement, 
where it was warm enough to induce growth, 
but under conditions where branches could not 
reach the light and air. The engraving repre- 
sents the appearance of the potato, the old 
tuber being completely shrivelled and exhausted 
of its substance, while the new one is fresh and 
plump. Had this old potato been planted in 
the field, the nutriment contained in it would 
have gone to produce stems and leaves, but in 
this case, as there was no chance for these, it was 
consumed in producing an underground stem 
or tuber. There was simply a transfer of the 





starch and other matters contained in the old 
potato, to the new one. This growth went on 
with such force as to lift a brick in the pave- 
ment, and thus led to its detection; this will 
account for the flattened shape of the potato. 








An Improved Horse Stable. 


— 


A letter on Horse Breeding, addressed to John 
E. Dennison by W. Dickenson, read before the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, descri- 
bes the stables for Draught Horses, used by the 
writer. The engraving of the plan given above 
will make the following description clear. 

“The stable should not be less than 18 feet 
wide, and of such a length as will allow 6-feet 
standing for each horse. It should be 10 feet 
high. The horses stand in a single row, and 
the harness is hung on pegs in the wall behind 
them. This width admits of thorough ventila- 
tion to the stable, without subjecting the horses 
to draughts. Each standing should be parted 
off by an upright post reaching from the ground 
to the ceiling rafter, placed 3 feet from the wall 
at the horse’s head. These partitions should 
be closely boarded up 3 feet above the manger 
and hay crib, to prevent the horses quarrelliug 
about the food, and biting each other. To 
each of these posts a “ bale,” 8 feet long and 20 
inches wide, should behung by astrong chain, 
to divide the standings, and suspended by 
another strong chain at the hinder end from the 
ceiling rafter. Each chain should have a hook 
and eye within reach, that may be readily un- 
fastened. This arrangement will leave a space 
of 6 feet opposite the head of each horse, avail- 
able for feeding purposes. The manger for 
corn and chaff (cut feed) may be 2+ feet 
long. It should be 2 feet wide at the top, 1 foot 
2 inches at the bottom. The hay and straw, 
which should be cut into 6-inch lengths, will 
require a larger receptacle, which should be 3 
feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide at its upper part, 
and half that width below. It should beso 
constructed, that while it is even with the man- 
gerabove, it should reach to the ground, 2 feet 
above which should be fixed to the wall a bot- 
tom, sloping to 1 foot above the ground in the 
front, where some upright openings should be 
cut, to allow the escape of the seeds and dirt. 

At the top of this hay and straw crib, an iron 
rack with bars 6 inches apart, should be so hung 
as to open up and fall back against the wall to 
let the fodder be put in, and then be put down 
upon it for the horse to eat through. It should 
be so much smaller than the opening that it can 
fall down with the fodder as it is consumed, by 
which means not a particle is wasted. The 
manger may be constructed of yellow deal 14 
inches thick for the front, back, and ends; the 
bottom, of slate three-quarters of an inch thick. 








The top of the front and ends should be cover- 
ed with half round iron, 24 inches wide, screw- 
ed on to project over the front, a quarter of an 
inch outside, and three quarters of an inch inside 
the manger. This prevents the food being tossed 
out, and the manger being gnawed. A short post 
must be put up as near the 
centre of the standing as 
possible, to support the 
manger, into which a large 
screw ring must be put to 
let the chain or rope of the 
headstall pass freely up and 
down without constant fric- 
tion. The manger may be 
3} feet from ground to top; 
the hay-crib of course the 
same hight. The paving of 
the standings, to 33 feet 
from the head should be 
flat, then with a fall from 
both sides to the centre, 
where an angle iron drain 
of 4 inches wide from end 
to end, with a removable flat iron cover fitted to 
the inside of it, should be placed straight down 
the standing, with a fall into another larger cross 
main drain 10 feet 6 inches from the head, so 
placed as to carry away the urine from all the 
smaller drains into a tank outside the stable. 
This main drain so placed, takes the urine from 
the mares, and has a loose cover also fitted to 
it, easily removed for sweeping out when neces- 
sary, perhaps once a week. This system keeps 
the stable healthy, economizes the urine, and 
the straw also—the latter very important where 
it can be sold, or consumed as food. The width 
of 18 feet for the stable gives room for narrow 
corn bins 3 feet high, so that each carter may 
have his horses’ corn separate.” 

The writer proceeds to describe his method of 
ventilating, which we omit because we have re- 
peatedly published superior ways, which are of 
universal application. In some respects the 
stable described may be considered needlessly 
expensive, but when one builds a stable to last 
100 years and to need no repairs, some extra 
expense at the outset is a good investment. 
—— @ 

A New Remedy for Moles. 
—_—~—— Z 

An article in the Horticulturist, recom- 
mends castor oil pomace to drive away moles. 
It says: “We have not tried it sufficiently 
to give it a thorough test, but we have the most 
implicit confidence in the assurance of a friend, 
who says that he has used it for many years 
with uniform success, driving the moles entirely 
from his place. Therun of the mole is to be 
opened, and some of the pomace placed in it. 
The pomace has a very offensive smell, and is 
supposed to act by diffusing its strong odor 
through the run. It should not be placed too 
near plants, as it is very acrid, and will destroy 
them.” Perhaps this is worth trying, as we 
know that castor oil beans have been recom- 
mended by many persons, who say they have 
used them with success. The pomace may be 
had of Mr. Lane and other dealers in fertilizers. 
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“BaD FOR THE Cow.”—When Geo. Stephen- 
son was presenting the claims of his first Loco- 
motive to the British Parliament, he was sneer- 
ed at by many members. Said one of them: 
“Well Mr. Stephenson, see how absurd your 
idea is. Suppose it were possible for you to run 
your carriage twenty miles an hour, on straight 
rails so that it could not get off. What if a cow 
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got on the track, and you could not turn out for 
her ?”—“Well, my Lords,” said Stephenson, “ J 
would be bad for the cow!” 
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A Talk Over a Cabbage. 
—— 4 

The cabbage is so common an article of food 
that it may be supposed little can be said about 
it, not already sufficiently well known. Perhaps 
we may be able to show that its real nature is 
not generally understood. What is the cabbage ? 
In the beet, carrot,and parsnip, we eat the root; 
in the potato, the underground stem ; in aspara- 
gus, a tender above ground stem ; while inspin- 
ach, it is the developed leaves which furnish 
food. What is the eatable portion in the cab- 
bage? We answer, a large bud. A little study 
of the cabbage and comparison with other 
plants, will show that this is so. Let us com- 
pare it with a twig of one of our hardy trees— 
the horse-chestnut will answer best because its 
buds are large—and see if there is not a great 
similarity. .Upon a twig of horse-chestnut 
(Fig. 1,) we have a large bud at the end, the 
terminal bud, and smaller ones along the sides of 
the stem. These smaller buds grow just above 
the scars left by the fallen leaves, and before 
the leaves fall, they are found in the 
axil or angle made by the union of 
the leaf with the stem. On ac- 
count of their position these buds 
are called azillary. The figure 
shows the stem with its terminal 
bud, and the axillary buds separ- 
ated from one another by a con- 
siderable length of stem. These 
buds contain the rudiments of the 
next year’s growth, as we shall see 
if we cut one of them open. Fig. 2 
represents a diagram of a section 
of the terminal bud of the horse 
chestnut. It is found to be filled 
with leaves packed in and folded 
one over another, and all upon a 
stem, the joints of which are so 
short that the lower part of the 
leaves touch one another. The 
whole growth of the next year is 
Fig.1.~norse Bere, in an undeveloped state. 

cuEstNut. When vegetation starts in Spring, 
the short stem in the bud will elongate, and 
the leaves will expand to their full size, and 
thus complete the growth which has been pre- 
pared for and commenced the year beforehand. 
In most of our hardy trees and 
shrubs the annual growth is 
made in a very short time, and 
the rest of the season is em- 
ployed by them in ripening the 
wood and in preparing more 
buds for the following year. 
A terminal bud is again formed, 
the growth of which will length- 
en the stem, and others are 
formed in the axils of the leaves 
which will develope as. side _M 
branches. With this brief sketch Fig. 2.—INTERIOR 
of the growth of a woody branch, OF BUD. 
let us see what there is like it in the cabbage. The 
early growth of a cabbage is much like that 
of a woody twig. The first leaves are at some 
distance apart, and as the lower ones fall away, 
after they have contributed to the growth of the 
stem, we find that-they leave leaf scars (fig. 8, 
a, a,) similar to those on the horse-chestnut, only 
longer and nearer together, and that above 








them are axillary buds, 6, ’. When the plant ! 





has obtained sufficient size and strength, it com- 
mences to form a large terminal bud, or head as 
we call it, and this consists, like the bud of the 
horse-chestnut, of undeveloped leaves crowded 
upon a stem, the inner leaves being gradually 
smaller and less developed than the outer. The 
figure shows the head cut open, and it is seen to 
be only a highly developed terminal bud, much 
like that of the horse-chestnut, only larger, con- 
taining numerous leaves, and in their axils quite 
conspicuous buds, c,c. In this condition the 
cabbage passes the Winter; when it is planted 
out in the Spring, the buds in the head start, and 
being supplied with the abundant nutriment 
which the fleshy stem and the thickened léaves 
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Fig. 3.—INTERIOR OF A CABBAGE, 


contain, they grow very rapidly and bear flow- 
ers and seeds. If the head be removed and the 
stem or stump alone planted out, as is frequent- 
ly done, the axillary buds, 5, 0, will*start and 
throw out vigorous shoots. By cultivation and 
selection, varieties of cabbage have been obtain- 
ed in which the terminal bud attains an enor- 
mous size, while in its natural or wild state this 
is very small. To keep up the peculiarities of 
the different varieties, the best cultivators raise 
seed from well developed specimens only, the 
whole cabbage being planted out and only a few 
of the central shoots allowed to grow. In this 
way the whole vigor of the plant and all the 
accumulated nourishment is thrown into a few 
stems. Sometimes cultivators are much troubled 
with the bursting of the heads, especially with 
the early varieties. This usually takes place 
when a rain succeeds a drouth. The outer leaves 
stop increasing in size in a dry time, and when 
a succeeding rain causes the interior of the head 
to increase, the outer leaves do not grow, and 
being closely wrapped over one another, can 
not yield, but are ruptured by the pressure from 
within. We know of no other remedy than to 
lift the plants and thusstop their growth. The 
late sorts are not apt to be affected in this way. 





Lone Miies.—Prentiss says: “ Recreants to 
their country’s service should be scourged 
wherever they go. Upon the road they travel 
there should be more than three hundred and 
twenty rods to every mile.” 





Fattening Sheep in Winter. 
—_~»—- 

If properly managed, the winter fattening of 
sheep may be made profitable. The first point 
of importance is, to haye them come in from the 
pasture in thriving condition. It will hardly 
pay to attempt to winter poor weaklings, espec- 
ially where large numbers are kept; better se- 
cure their pelts at once; fattening such animals 
at this season is out of the question. The fol- 
lowing letter from John Johnston, Esq., of Ge- 
neva, New-York, well known as one of our most 
successful farmers, is to the point—we extract 
from H. 8. Randall’s new and valuable work on 
sheep: He says: “I generally buy my sheep in 
October. Then I have good pasture to put 
them on, and they gain a good deal before Win- 
ter sets in. I have generally had to put them in 
the yards about the first of December. For 
23 years I have fed straw the first two or two 
and a half months, with a pound of oil cake, 
meal, or grain to each sheep. When I commence 
feeding hay, if it is good, early cut clover, I 
generally reduce the quantity of meal or grain 
one-half; but that depends on the condition of 
the sheep. If they are not pretty fat, I continue 
the full feed of meal or grain with their clover, 
and on both they fatten wonderfully fast. This 
year (1862-3) I fed buckwheat, a pound to each 
per day, half in the morning and half at 4 o’elock 
P. M., with wheat and barley straw. -I found 
the sheep gained a little over a pound each per 
week. It never was profitable for me to com- 
mence fattening lean sheep, or very fat ones. 
Sheep should be tolerably fair mutton when 
yarded. I keep their yards and sheds thorough- 
ly littered with straw. 

“Last year I only fed straw one month. The 
sheep were fed a pound of buckwheat each. 
From the 20th of October to the 1st of March, 
they gained nearly 14 pounds each per week. 
They were full-blood Merinos—but not those 
with the large cravats around their necks. I 
have fed sheep for the eastern markets for more 
than 30 years, and I always made a profit on 
them except in 1841-2, I then fed at a loss. It 
was a tight squeeze in 1860-1 to get their dung 
for profit. Some years I have made largely. I 
did so this year (1862-8,) and if I had held on 
two weeks longer I should have made much 
more. Taking all together, it has been a good 
business for me.” 


American Wool Manufacture. 


The American Stock Journal gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of wool manufactories in the 
United States: “In Maine there are 82 woolen 
factories running 32 sets of cards; in New-Hamp- 
shire 56, with 228 sets of cards; in Vermont, the 
same number of factories, with 122 sets cf cards; 
in Massachusetts 154 factories, running 999 sets 
of cards; in Connecticut 93 factories, with 409 
sets of cards; in Rhode-Island, 56 factories and 
225 sets of cards; in New-York, 208 factories, 
with 441 sets of cards. They are devoted to the 
manufacture of satinets, cassimeres, cotton warp 
cloths, stocking yarn, worsted and woolen 
yarn, blankets and flannels, delaines, carpets, 
cashmeres, shawls, feltings, negro cloths and 
jeans, linseys, and a few other varieties of goods. 
A report on this subject was presented to the 
Boston Board of Trade, last year, by Mr. Geo. 
W. Bond, who stated that in the other States 
there were about five hundred sets of cards in 
operation. None of the finest broadcloths are 
yet made in the United States, Long wool with 
a silky luster is preferred, especialiy for the 
fabrics used for ladies’ dresses.” 
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Looking into the Birds’ Stomachs. 
cenipi 

The English papers have been for some time 
engaged in a discussion upon the value of birds 
to the farmer and gardener. Some writers con- 
tend for the destruction of the birds to save 
the grain and fruits from their atfacks; while 
others warmly advocate their preservation on 
account of their usefulness in destroying insects, 
and consider that the injury they do to various 
crops, is more than counterbalanced by their 
destruction of the insect enemies to vegetation. 
As the Agricultwrist has frequently advocated 
the preservation of the birds, we were pleased 
to see a list of the contents of the stomachs of 
birds, which were exhibited at the International 
Exhibition in London. The list comprises 20 
of the common birds of Europe, and shows that 
the majority of them feed largely on animal 
food. Even the mischievous blackbirds are in- 
sect eaters during a greater part of the year. 
The stomach of the blackbird contained in Jan- 
uary and February, seeds, spiders, chrysalids ; 
March, worms, grubs, buds of trees; April, in- 
sects, worms, grubs ; May, the same, and cock- 
chafers ; June, the same, and fruit; July, August, 
September, all sorts of worms, and fruit; Octo- 
ber, grubs of butterflies, worms; November 
December, seeds and chrysalids. We _ believe 
that similar examinations ,have been made in 
this country and show like results, but we have 
not them at hand. Not only do the old birds 
eat great numbers of insects, but the quantity 
fed to their young is enormous. A gentleman 
who carefully watched a nest of thrushes, found 
that the old ones fed their brood no less than 
206 times daily. Considering the great service 
the birds perform in lessening the number of 
destructive insects, we can well afford them a 
dessert of fruit. This view will be objected to by 
some who will declare that the birds cause them 
a great loss of fruit and grain, and there is 
much to be said on both sides. It seems to be a 
choice of evils, and the mischief done by the 
birds seems to us the lesser of the two. We 
know that in those places where birds are left 
unmolested and are encouraged to stay, there 
are no complaints of devastation by insects. 

Last May we put up in trees and elsewhere a 
dozen small boxes with a single hole each, and 
they were all quickly occupied by wrens’ nests. 
These birds destroy an immense number of in- 
sects. Next March and April we intend to put 
out from fifty toa hundred boxes of different 
sizes, and with apertures suitable for the dif- 
ferent kinds of birds. 
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Sweet Potatoes Successful at the North. 





A correspondent in Connecticut who made « 
single trial of Sweet Potatoes and failed, thinks 
the Agriculturist should not recommend their 
culture, in any localities north of New Jersey. 
It is hardly fair to form a positive opinion upon 
any plant from one year’s failure or success. 
This is especially true of so tender a plant as 
the Sweet Potato. At our first trial, years ago, 
it happened to be a very wet season, and the 
plants ran all to vines, and made but few roots, 
and we did not get enough to pay the cost of the 
plants. Not discouraged with one season’s fail- 
ure, they were tried the next year, and every 
year since, to our great satisfaction. There are 
letters before us from Brown Co., Wis., Water- 
town, Ct.,and near Providence, R. L, all speak- 
ing of great success with sweet potatoes this 
year. We visited the garden of J. C. Thomp- 
son, Esq., at Staten Island, at the time his po- 
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tatoes were dug. The crop was grown according 
to the method described by Mr. T., in the Agri- 
culturist for April. One portion of the planting 
was upon ground occupied by the same crop 
last year, while the other was upon land which 
had formerly grown cabbages. Mr. T. has 
sweet potatoes in two different places where 
cabbages had been raised last year, and the 
yield in both instances was very inferior. Judg- 
ing from this single experiment, it would appear 
that this crop can not properly follow cab- 
bages. Upon the land which had borne sweet 
potatoes the year before, the crop wasvery fine, 
yielding at the rate of at least 300 bushels to the 
acre. The roots were of good size for the table, 
with very few so small as to be worthless. We 
have not the statistics relative to the cost per 
bushel. In addition to the above, our own ex- 
perience on Long Island may be given. We set 
out 200 plants last Spring and have used the 
potatoes from the time they became large enough 
to cook, and are convinced that we have had a 
supply of*better quality, and much cheaper than 
we could have procured them in the market, 
aside from the satisfaction of eating the product 
of our own land. They cost less per bushel 
than the common potatoes. We commenced 
arly in September to examine the hills, by 
thrusting in the finger, and when a large tuber 
was found, it was taken out and used, and the 
smaller ones were left to increase in sizeuntil 
the hard frosts late in Oct. 
Ct., writes that he obtained the best results from 
deeply worked soil, contrary to the experience 
of Mr. Thompson. M. 8. Shaler writes that he 
raised potatoes in the cold clamate of Wisconsin, 
measuring 10 inches long and 3inches in diam- 
eters In answer to queries in the letters above 
alluded to, we would add that the vines should 
be moved occasionally to prevent their rooting, 
and that the crop should be dug as soon as the 
tops are touched by frost.—Next Spring we will 
give further directions for culture at the North. 
Our present method is uniformly successful. 
——— 1 ———— OC oe > oe 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Goodrich’s Seedling Potatoes. 
a od 

These potatoes originated with Chauncey 
Goodrich, of Utica, N.Y., and have been before 
the public several years. They have been quite 
widely distributed, so that they are not a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of any seedsman, and gener- 
ally sell for the same price as other good seed 
potatoes. I received four varieties from Mr. Good- 
rich two years ago, and have tried them for two 
seasons. They were the Garnet Chili, the Cuz- 
co, the Copper Mine, and Pink-eyed Rusty Coat. 
They all have their good points, and are worthy 
of general cultivation. The Garret Chili was 
sent out some ten years since, and is much bet- 
ter known than the others. It is a large red- 
skinhed, white fleshed potato, of very good qual- 
ity for the table, but not the best, (ranks about 
with the Davis Seedling,) very productive, very 
hardy, and yielding few small potatoes. The 
Copper Mine is a long flattish potato, about 
as smooth and handsome as the Prince Albert, 
coppery skin, white flesh, very productive, and 
of about the same quality as the Garnet Chili. 
The Cuzco is a white skinned, white fleshed va- 
riety, nearly first-rate in quality, and the most 
productive of the four. I have never found 
any thing to equal it in this respect. The only 
objection to it is, a propensity to form little 
knots upon the tuber, somewhat marring its 
beauty. The Pink-eyed Rusty Coat is the bestin 
quality, and is so good that it was used in my 
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family last Winter in preference to any thing 
else. There is but one potato that I should pre- 
fer to it, the Dover, and there is not much to 
choose between them. It is a large potato, with 
a rusty brown coat, white flesh, very hardy, 
very productive, and yielding very few small 
potatoes. To test their comparative produc- 
tiveness, I planted upon atwo-acre field the fol- 
lowing six varieties. 

No. of rows. Whole yield, 
Davis’ Seedling....26 . bush. 


Average per row. 
About 3 1-5th bush, 


Prince Albert,.... S| “«  — -3:1-6th 

DOTS won. os.) a cae 4 ee 
Garnet Chili...... 18 m * ¢. . Ou a 
Copper Mine....... 8 i a “8% se 
Pe . 6 _ ann Fae. ¥* 


The land was exhausted meadow, that would 
not yield ten bushels of corn to the acre with- 
out manure. It was manured with twelve bags 
of fish guano costing fifteen dollars, or seven 
and a half dollars to the acre. The manure 
was strewn in the hill. The yield for the whole 
piece was about a hundred bushels to the acre, 
which was quite good for so little manure upon 
so poor land. It is well known that the Davis’ 
Seedling and Prince Albert are among the most 
productive varieties, and the Cuzco exceeds 
them by nearly a fourth. This is the general 
reputation of this potato. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, it has been known to yield over 
five hundred bushels to the acre. A neighbor 
planted a peck, and with ordinary field culture 
dug eleven bushels. The productiveness of the 
Pink-eyed rusty coat is quite equal to the Gar- 
net Chili. This and the Cuzco have shown no 
signs of disease. The other two have rotted a 
little under circumstances calculated to develop 
disease. I regard them all as valuable contribu- 
tions to our new seedling potatoes, and worthy 
of general cultivation. If I were to have but 
one of them,I should choose the Pink-eyed 
Rusty Coat, on account of its excellence as a ta- 
ble potato. I should put the Cuzco next in 
quality, and far ahead of the others in produc- 
tiveness. It makes a very great difference in 
the profit of raising this crop, whether the yield 
be one hundred or two hundred bushels to the 
acre. A very desirable feature in these potatoes 
is that they are nearly all of merchantable size. 

CONNECTICUT. 
—— + et ee 


For the American Agriculturist. 


Tim Bunker’s Reasons against Tobacco. 
a aes 

““Why don’t you use tobacco, and raise it like 
other people, Squire Bunker?” asked Seth 
Twiggs one day of me, with a discharge of 
smoke from his pipe that would have done 
credit to a locomotive. 

“ Because you do!” Ireplied a little gruftly. 

‘“‘ Wal neow I don’t see the peth of that Squire.” 

“T do. You see Seth, you and your farm are 
a standing argument agin tobacco. You are al- 
ways smoking, smoking, smoking, and you have 
pretty much smoked your brains out.” 

“You weren’t in any particular danger on 
that pint, Squire.” 

“ Well Tadmit ’m not so smart as some of 
my neighbors, and it becomes me to take care 
of what little brains I have got.” 

“ Jest so,” said Seth. ‘TI see.” 

“ Your eye sight is darkened half the time,” 
I continued “ by that cloud of smoke, and you 
don’t know exactly what you’re about. You 
waste time and money as well as brains. It 
takes you about one half the time to load your 
pipe, and the other half to smoke it. And it is 
a great deal worse since you have got them big 
Dutch pipes, with big bowls and crooked stem, 
than it used to be when you had that old stump 
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of a clay pipe that lasted you five years. Then 
you only put in a pinch of tobacco, and you had 
to stop in about ten minutes, to take breath and 
charge anew. But with these big-bellied things, 
that hold half a paper of tobacco, you smoke 
and smoke, and it seems as if you never would 
stop. You make every place blue, where you 
go. You go out tofeed your pigsin the morn- 
ing, and it takes you twice as long to do that 
chore, as it used to. You go into the garden 
to hoe, and you pay more attention to your 
pipe, than you do to your hoe. You stop and 
squirt around every cabbage as if it was cover- 
ed with lice, and you don’t do an hour’s work in 
the whole morning. The weeds get a start of 
the cabbage, and your garden looks—well I 
ean’t compare it to anything else but Seth 
Twiggs in all the world—weedy. You go into 
the field to work on the tobacco, and the worms 
get the start of you, and what the worms don’t 
kill, the weeds smother, so that your tobacco 
fields look worse than your garden. I wouldn’t 
have a man on my farm that used tobacco, at 
half wages. Now maybe you can see that I 
don’t use tobacco, because you do.” 

“ Yes I see,” said Seth, ‘and Parson Spooner 
eouldn’t have said it better. This has beena 
dreadful season for weeds.” 

“Season!” I continued, “don’t lay it to the 
rainy season. This thing grows upon you, and 
Jaziness goes down into your bones, as smoke 
goes up into the heavens. You goabout dream- 
ing you’re making a great stir, and when night 
comes you find next to nothing done. Tobacco, 
like wine, is a mocker, and if a man don’t want 
to be befooled, he better not touch if. That is 
my opinion on tobacco as illustrated in the life 
and services of Seth Twiggs, the smoker.” 

Then, to come to the question in the abstract, 
it is nasty; there is no other word that just ex- 
presses it. Don’t a man belong by nature to the 
clean beasts, and what right have I to make my- 
self a nuisance among my kind? It is offensive 
to every sense. Look into the smoking room 
of a hotel, or a steamboat, and was there ever 
a stable fouler ?—splashes of juice, ejected quids, 
cigar stumps, and a reek “ that smells to heay- 
en.” Won't the world be foul enough without 
my joining the smokers and chewers ? 

And it is a very expensive habit. Your to- 
bacco would cost you thirty dollars a year if 
you did not raise it, and if you take into account 
your loss of time under the influence of the 
weed, it costs you four times that sum. You 
stop to talk with a neighbor, and it makes you 
long winded, for your brain is so befuddled that 
you never know when you have done. Many-a 
man spends fifty dollars a year for cigars, and 
if one has a good deal of company, it is mighty 
easy to use up a hundred. Your friend, who 
smokes, never knows when he has enough. He 
always wants one more of the same sort, and 
the result is, that your box of Havanas is gone 
mighty quick, and you can’t tell how or where. 
This makes quite a hole in the income of a man 
who lives by his hands, or by his brains. I 
have brains enough to see that I can’t afford it. 

li is very bad for the health. The doctors are 
all agreed on this, even those who use it. It 
don’t help digestion. It don’t save the teeth. 
There are better ways of reducing the flesh— 
cating less for instance, And if the doctors 
were not all agreed, every man who has his eyes 
open, can see. that no man has sound health 
who uses it in any shape. They call themselves 
well, but have headaches, indigestion, don’t 
sleep well, are nervous, have the fidgets, or some 
other complaints. Occasionally they break 





down under paralysis, Many make complete 


wrecks of their bodies. Always life is shortened. 


Now what right have I to make an inyalid of. 


myself, and go through life sighing and groan- 
ing, when Lought to be well? It is worse for a 
man’s mind than it is for hig body. It makes 
him forgetful. He loses the control of its pow- 
ers, and can’t think connectedly. He forgets the 
names of persons, and places, his own plans, 
and in short about everything except to smoke. 
There was our minister, the one we had before 
Mr. Spooner, smoked himself out of his pulpit. 
His health failed and his sermons failed worse 
than his health. They were so foggy that even 
Hookertown, that never dismissed a man before, 
could not stand it any longer. 

Then it is a bad thing for morals. It begets a 
great craving for stimulating drinks, and very 
generally leads to their use, and when a man 
gets to drinking, he is in a fair way to do almost 


“any thing else. What right have I to endanger 


the morals of my neighbor, even if I could 
smoke with entire safety ? 

Then I have got children and grandchildren, 
and I think the best inheritance I can leave 
them isa good example. John would smoke if 
I did, and Ishouwld have more fears of his pipe 
in the army, than from all the bullets of the 
enemy. If he dies now, I am certain he will die 
sober, and without one vicious habit. What 
right have I to pollute the faces of my grand- 
children with the stench of tobacco? I want 
them to have pleasant memories of their grand- 
father’s home in Hookertown, and I should 
not feel sure of it, if I scented myself, and my 
house with tobacco. 

Then I am the husband of Sally Bunker, and 
I think she has the right by marriage vows, to 
a decent companion in life, with a clean mouth 
and shirt bosom. What right have I to make a 
nuisance of myself in her home, to scent her 
bed with this unsavory perfume, and tq befoul 
her spit-boxes with quids and stumps? Iama 
little too proud to do that. 

And lastly, and to conclude, as Mr. Spooner 
would say, I expect to give an account of my- 
self hereafter, and if I were to be charged with 
the use of this weed, I should not know exactly 
what to say. That fifty dollars a year burnt up 
and wasted, I think would weigh against me. 
If I gave it for Sunday Schools, or for any good 
cause, I should not be troubled about‘an answer. 

Then as to raising this crop, it is a bad thing 
for the land, affecting other crops injuriously, so 
far as I have observed. But if this were not so, 
I could not tempt my neighbor to use what I 
would not use myself. When I look at Seth 
Twiggs’ farm and my own, I like the contrast. 


Hookertown, i Yours to command, 
Nov, 7th, 1863. TimotHy Bunker Esq, 





How Vegetation Influences Climate. 
thai 

That climate controls vegetation in a great 
degree, is quite evident, and it is equally true 
that vegetation itself has a marked effect upon 
the climate. In the first place, it exerts an inYu- 
ence upon the wind. Where the land is bare of 
trees, the wind has an unobstructed sweep ; and 
where this prevails, and is violent, the climate 
is not only unpleasant to man and beast, but is 
unfavorable to veggtation. Western farmers 
know how this is, upon their broad, unsheltered 
prairies, and New-Englanders know how it is 
along their bleak sea-coasts. The only way 
to grow handsome and healthy trees in such 
localities, is first to surround one’s farm or gar- 
den with a belt of strong, coarse treés, like the 
willow, silver poplar, and evergreens. Outside 
of such verdant barriers, the trees and shrubs, 





if planted, grow lop-sided, lean, and stunted; 
inside, they stand erect, well developed, and 
vigorous. Without this protection there is the 
unpleasantness of having a gale forever blow 
ing about one’s ears, the ceaseless-roar of the 
wind around the dwelling, the rattle of windows 
and doors, the increased consumption of fic), 
and the discomfort of cattle at all seasons, but 
especially in Winter;' put these amd the like 
things together, and we find that whatever 
serves to break the violence of the wind, or to 
change its direction, is a thing of considerable 
importance. It should not be forgotten that air 
in motion produces more chilliness than the 
same air at rest. Wet your finger and hold it. 
up in the still air; and you will hardly feel the 
cold; but swing it around, and the hand will 
be rapidly chilled. The difference between the 
climate of a windy region and one sheltered 
from driving currents of air, is equally great. 
Again, vegetation affects climate by limiting 
evaporation of moisture. Many years ago, 
Humboldt declared that men in all climates, by 
stripping the hills of trees, were preparing for 
themselves two calamities, viz.: the want of fuel 
and the want of water. The evaporation from 
trees produces a cool and moist local atmos- 
phere. The overhanging boughs prevent the 


} too rapid evaporation of moisture from. the 


ground, and its dissipation by the wind. The 
sources of nearly all brooks and creeks are to 
be found in springs among the hills; and by 
cutting off the trees which have always over- 
shadowed them, the moisture is rapidly evapor- 
ated, and the springs lowered, if not dried up. 

Experience is continually demonstrating this. 
Every old farmer will tell us that his springs are 
less copious now.than they were thirty years 
ago; and so of the various streams, large and 
small. The rains fall, perhaps, in nearly their 
former abundance, but they come oftener in 
torrents, which sweep down the hill-sides, un- 
obstructed by trees, brushwood, and low vege- 
tation, and pour themselves into the streams of 
the valley, producing freshets and hurtful inun- 
dations; and so we go from freshets to drouths, 
from heavy rains to long periods of arid, parch- 
ing dryness. In some parts of Europe, so great 
harm has followed the destruction of forests, 
that legislation has been called in to stay their 
demolition and to promote the planting of new. 





Artificial Fertilization of Grain. 


Acting upon the supposition that all the 
flowers upon a head of grain do not produce 
kernels, a M. Hooibrenck, in France, has made 
some experiments with a view of helping the 
process of fertilization by artificial means. The 
method of doing this is very simple: a rope 20 
or 80 feet long, covered with woolen threads so 
as to form a fringe 8 or 10 inches deep, is drawn 
across the field, by two men, at the time the 
grain is in flower. The pollen sticks to the 
woollen threads, and is by them deposited upon 
the pistils, which are thus fertilized. ‘These ex: 
periments have been examined by a commis- 
sion appointed by the Government, and the 
following are given as the results upon equal 
areas, the size of which is not given. The 
figures only represent the relative amount of 
the product : 






Rye not fertilized ... ..16 |Barley not fertilized...... 16 
Rye fertilized ..... .... 25.5| Barley fertilized... 1.24 
heat not fertilized. ...21 |Oats not fertilized .. Re 


Wheat fertilized ....... 31 [Oats fertilized ............ 

These figures show an increase of about 50 
per cent. obtained by a very slight expenditure 
of labor. Let those curious in such matters 
repeat the experiment, and report the result 
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A SLEIGH 


Asleigh-ride! Nota city affair, where a splen- 
did turn-out is hired from the livery stable at 
five to ten dollars an hour (no uncommon price 
here), and where you are driven over a mix- 
ture of snow and mud, between interminable 
rows of brick buildings, subject perhaps to the 
envy of a few who can not afford such a dis- 
play, and also to the snow-ball peltings of grace- 
less urchins who consider the perpetrators of 
such absurdity fair game. Nothing of this 
kind, but a genuine jolly country sleigh-ride, sug- 
gestive of sleek horses full of mettle, of happy 
hearts, sparkling eyes, cheeks rosy with an added 
glow from the bracing air, of inspiring songs and 
innocent glee, of social visits, renewed friend- 
ships, and the twining of yet more tender ties. 
Such experiences banish dreariness from Win- 
ter, and compensate for the absence of the out- 
ward glow of the more inviting summer season. 

By nature, Americans seem eminently fitted 
for the highest social enjoyment; they are im- 
pulsive, frank, and ‘generous, yet as a Nation, 
they are far behind some others in realizing the 
full pleasures of intercommunion. This may 
be because earnest devotion to business monopo- 
lizes attention, and also begets cautiousness, and, 
if not carefully guarded, jealousy between those 
who should be neighbors in more than mere 
nearness of habitation. Winter, with its great- 
er exemption from imperative calls to constant 
labor, is every way favorable to the cultivation 
of the social nature. Neighborhood gatherings 
should be everywhere encouraged, and at the 
North, the season which makes all the highways 
smooth, should be prolific in growth of social 
communion, Let the old, then, as well as the 











RIDE IN THE COUNTRY. 


young, hail the return of the sleighing season, 
and realize the advantages: it brings; let the 
good fathers and careful mothers remember 
that their children will be all the mére affection- 
ate and teachable, if they enjoy the sympathies 
of their elders, and that they can be the more 
surely guided aright by those who preserve the 
freshness of their own social natures. Bring 
out the family sleigh, grow young in the re- 
vival of old times, and make bleak Winter 
green with the joyousness of your own hearts. 





Some More Humbugs. 


A Bia One.—Just as our last number was be- 
ing mailed, we began to receive from various 
parts of the country, and especially from the 
distant West, numerous copies of a sheet sent 
out from N. Y. City, called the “ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal of Science and Medicine,” “Vol. 37, No. 12,” 
(probably the only number ever issued, as it cer- 
tainly ought to be). This sheet contains a mul- 
titude of prescriptions, letters, etc., etc., admira- 
bly arranged to deceive the ignorant and unwa- 
ry, and filch their dollars. It promises untold 
wealth to those who for two dollars “initiation 
fee” become members of the “ British Metalic 
Mutual Association.” Thag the scheme takes 
with a certain class, we have abundant evidence 
in the letters received, making serious inquiries. 
They ought to have been able to see the nature 
of the animal, when “Dr. William Freeman” 
offers, for $2, to tell them how to make for $8 a 
pound, “a metal that can not be distinguished 
from California Gold,” which will “sell in New- 
York, London, and Paris, for $150 a pound ;” 








and moreover he 
agrees “to pay 
$120 per pound 
for all that can be 
made.” Of course 
he would prefer 
to pay $120 per 
pound,rather than 
to make it himself 
(“ easily” as he 
says) at a cost of 
only $8. Thepa- 
per is ingeniously 
got up, but it is 
all humbug. If 
Dr. Freeman 
would only tell 
people, or tell us, 
where he might 
be found, we 
would _ straight- 
way call upon 
him. We should 
like a hand in 
some of his enter- 
prises, if the hun- 
dredth part he 
says is true, for 
we could make 
money ten thou- 
sand times faster 
than in publishing 
the American Ag- 
riculturist at $1 a 
year, with print- 
ing paper getting 
towards a quarter 
of a dollar a 
pound. But his 
only advertised 
place of business 
in New-York City 
is just 4 by 6 by 
10 inches—a large establishment, viz.: “No. 
5153 Post Office” Street. The above is all the 
room we have for you, Mr. * Dr. Wm. Freeman,” 
of the “ Britith Metalic Mutual Ass ociation,” 
and we hand you over to Mayor Opdyke. 


THE Goop SaLAry Humsue.—Our country 
friends will very often see fine openings for 
young men in the city, especially those who 
have a few hundred dollars to invest. Let us 
tell them, once for all, that 999 in every 1000 of 
these offers are humbugs. We give two illus- 
trations: A few days ago an “ Employment 
Agency” advertised fora clerk in an oil com- 
pany in Pa., at $800 a year, etc. A young man 
just over from England applied, and was told 
that for $6 he could secure the place. He paid 
the money, or so much as he had, and was told 
that the President of the Company was coming 
to the city on the following Monday, and would 
call for him. The young man called on Mon- 


day, but found no one in (probably fifty others — 


had paid for the same place and were told to’ 
call in the same way, but on some other day or 
hour.) The young man called again and again, 
and finally watched the door all one day, and 
at last caught the swindler in. He plead ab- 
sence from sickness, and showed a (bogus) let- 
ter from the “ President,” saying he had been 
detained by important business but would come 
soon. The young man called day after day with 
the same result, and finally becoming impatient, 
used some harsh words, when the man ordered 
him out, threatening that if one word more was 
said he would have him arrested for assault, and 
swear him into prison. The swindler had found 
that his victim was a timid stranger, and got rid 
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of him thus; and by similar subterfuges he 
probably pocketed $500 frorn a hundred victims, 
in less than a month; and thus the game goes on. 
The victims are strangers; their first experi- 
ence makes them afraid to trust anybody, and 
they refuse to appear even as witnesses if afty 
one happens to find out their case and offers to 
aid them.—The following letter explains itself : 
To the Editor of the American Agricultirist : 

As a warning to others, allow me to give your readers 
a little of my experience, if you suppress my name. I 
am a farmer’s son of Western New-York—have devoted 
most of my spare hours to books, and learned but little of 
the ‘ ways of the world.” I came East to college with but 
a small sum to carry me through, and by boarding myself 
and earning what I can in vacations, hope to complete my 
course. As the winter vacation was approaching, I was 
casting about for something to do, when I saw the follow- 
ing advertisement published in a New-York Daily Paper: 
64 GOOD CHANCE FOR A YOUNG MAN.— 

A fine exhibition of works of art is nearly ready, A 
young man is wanted for the Winter to assistin explanations 
and in attending at the door. One preferred with $300, to be 
used under his own direction, incompleting some final pur- 
chases of materials which he can retain until reimbursed, 
As security, he will have @arge of the exhibition work: 
which are worth $8000, and he will also have the care of al 
the money receipts. Salary $100 a month and expenses, or 
it preferred, a part interest. Call on, etc.” 

As I had just $300 left, this seemed to be a good open- 
ing for me. Sol hastened to New-York, and called as 
directed. I found a very bland man, who was exceeding- 
ly patronizing, and who, under the plea of learning my 
qualifications, drew out my personal history. He decided 
Iwas just the man wanted. He showed me a printed 
handbill (but I could not get a copy to keep,) setting forth 
a magnificent exhibition. He made very ingenious ex- 
cuses for not showing me the works that day, and for 
wanting the money at a given time. On my insisting 
upon seeing them, he took me into one of the largest 
Picture Galleries, and named a dozen fine paintings as 
belonging to his outfit, which (he said) had been left there 
temporarily by special request. On my pressing him 
further to show me the chief objects, he. led me around 
through several streets, and finally stopped before a large 
building closed up. He knocked violently but no one 
answered ; he went round the building hastily, and soon 
after came back with the statement that his artists had 
all gone off on a target excursion without mentioning it 
to him. He then went intoa rapturous description of 
what was inside of those closed doors. On our way back, 
he invited me to dinner at a splendid saloon, and on going 
out, felt for his pocket book to pay, but unfortunately he 
had “ changed his pants, and left his purse”—wanted me 
to pay, and he would settle it at his room. I stood it, but 
my eyes were open by this time. I had two hours before 
the evening boat, and during this time he exercised his 
utmost ingenuity to get a bonus towards the $300 (which 
I did not refuse to pay, until I felt myself safely out of his 
influence.) At last, when about to start, I told him I should 
keep my money. He then went off into a very high 
strain of injured innocence—accused me of using up his 
whole day, and demanded $10 for his time—“a hundred 
dollars would not pay him.” He claimed I had agreed to 
invest the money early in the day, and called upon an ap- 
parently unconcerned man, who had been near us several 
times, who at once said he woulu swear I did positive- 
ly so agree. The two tried hard to scare me out of $25, 
then $10. I was a stranger in a, to me, strange city, and 
felt a little nervous, as I hardly knew the way to the 
steamboat. One of them started off saying he was go- 
ing round the corner for a warrant, and that I could not 
leave the city until I had made it right with him. I start- 
ed, however, one of them following me, crowding me and 
trying to frighten me. Seeing a policeman I quickened 
my steps and called for his protection. Just then the 
chaps disappeared round the corner, and I got to the 
steamboat, arrived at my room the next morning, minus 
two days time, and $9 expenses, but a much wiser young 
man. I give you in outline, a statement of facts—hoping 
others may become wiser at less expense.—Yours, &c. 


Humpues NoT IN New-Yor«.—Before us 
are copies of a most ingenious and taking 
circular, being scattered to distant points, from 
Biddeford, Maine, which is well calculated to 
deceive the unwary. The matter is under in- 
vestigation, and promises amusement if not in- 
struction to our readers. We confess we for- 
merly had, as a country farmer, a little expe- 
rience in being humbugged. This, with the law- 
suits commenced and threatened as an intimida- 
tion, by those shown up, adds zest to our labors 
in this line. Farmers, as a class, have honest aims 
and intentions, and are therefore less suspecting 





of fraud in others: we therefore consider it a part 
of our legitimate labors to specially guard them, 
by frequent examples of how the humbugs oper- 
ate, and shall continue the practice. The ex- 
posures in the Agriculturist, during several years 
past, have undoubtedly saved our readers, as a 
whole, many times as much money, as the 
entire cost to the country of issuing this journal. 


The “New-Jersey Tea.”—A Caution. 
> 

This plant has been noticed in various papers 
as “ Pennsylvania Tea,” “ Alleghany Tea,” and 
“ American Tea,” and it has even been claimed 
that it is the identical Chinese tea plant, discoy- 
ered here in America. We have already shown 
what the plant is, in the September Agriculturist, 
page 265. As it has been long and generally 
known as New-Jersey Tea, we prefer to con- 
tinue to so call it, rather than to apply a new 
name to a well known 
plant. A company 
claim to have secur- 
ed a large tract of land 
inPennsylvania where 
this plant abounds, 
and intend to prepare 
the article for market. 
In the leaf simply’ 
dried we are not able 
to detect any strong 
resemblance to tea, 
but when prepared by 
drying by heat, and 
rolling after the man- 
ner of the Chinese, it 
has, partially at least, 
the odor and taste of 
tea. A sample which 
was thus prepared in 
a rough way, we tried 
as an experiment, and 
found it made an in- 
fusion resembling that 
of the lowest priced 
imported tea, and, if properly made, it may 
perhaps prove to some extent a sort of a substi- 
tute for teas of this class. If low-priced tea—or* 
what will answer its purpose—can be made 
from one of our native plants, we shall be glad 
to see it done, as it will open a new avenue for 
industry, and by producing, on our own soil, an 
article for which 
large sums are 
annually sent 
abroad, it will be 
a national benefit. 








Fig. 1.—cHINESE TEA. 


Ni 


the company 
above alluded to, 
which has been 
distributed among 
capitalists, states 
that this is the 
‘Tea plant,’ there- 
by conveying the 
impression that it 
is the same as the 
Chinese plant. 
This is simply ab- 
surd, or*as the 
London Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle 





Fig. 2.—NsW JERSEY TEA, 
very appropriately characterizes it, ‘“ bosh.” 
The whole thing is an experiment, and should 
succeed or fail on its own merits. We repeat 
that the plant is not the Chinese Tea, (Thea viri- 
dis, at all, nor does it resemble it either in ap- 
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pearance or. botanical characters, but is the 
““ New-Jersey Tea” (Ceanothus Americanus), It 
is not confined to any particular locality, but is 
common in all the northern States, though it 
may grow more abundantly in’ some localities 
than in others. We have stated that the infu- 
sion of the leaves had somewhat the taste of 
tea; whether it will have the refreshing and 
stimulating qualities of the foreign article, or 
whether it can be made a constant drink with- 
out causing derangements. to the system, are 
facts which can only be determined by experi- 
ence. The American Tea Company claim that 
the article “can be delivered in, the market at 
eleven to thirteen cents per pound. In this 
case there will bea strong temptation for dealers 
to use it in adulterating the imported article.’ 
That our readers may be on their guard against 
this, we give a drawing of the leaf of the Chi- 
nese Tea, and one of the New-Jersey Tea. By 
carefully spreading out the larger pieces from 
the “ grounds” left in the tea-pot, the shape of 
the leaves can be made out, It will be seen that 
the Chinese leaf ‘is narrow at the base or lower 
part, and that the strong veins run together near 
the edges of the leaf, and makea series of loops. 
The New-Jersey leaf is wider at the base, and 
has two strong veins which run nearly parallel 
with them near the edges, and are nearly straight, 
not making the looping, shown in the other. 





Mildew and Rot in Grapes. 


—>_—- 

These subjects were discussed at the annual 
meeting of the East Pennsylvania Fruit Grow- 
er’s Society, with the following result: “ That 
it is the experience of this Society that mildew 
on the grape is principally atmospheric, and that 
shelter and protection are the only expedients 
known at present, that seem to offer an exemp- 
tion; and that although the soil may influence 
the general vigor and health of the plant, and 
thus render it more liable to disease, yet it is not 
the prime origin of mildew. That the rot seems 
to depend more particularly upon the nature of 
the soil. That vines on open porous soils are 
less liable to rot, that heavy manuring and ex- 
cessive enriching favors rot ; and that clayey sub- 
soils are “ particularly pernicious.” The state- 
ment that mildew is “principally atmospheric” 
isa very vague one. Mildew is a minute parasitic 


‘plant of the fungus or mushroom family, which 


lives upon the tissues of the leaves, and causes 
their decay. The Society probably meant to say, 
that the growth of this parasite was favored or 
retarded by the condition of the atmosphere. 


Notes on Grapes. 

In our remarks upon the grapes exhibited at 
the Grape Show, the Union Village was passed 
with rather weak praise. Since then Dr. J. B. 
Chapin of Rhode Island has sent us a specimen 
of the fruit thoroughly ripened, showing that, 
with him at least, it attains a perfection we did 
not suppose it capable of. It is generally the case 
that black grapes color sometime before they 
are really ripe. This is illustrated by the Isa- 
bella, which is seldom found in the market 
well ripened. If the Union Village can be 
grown elsewhere, as fine as those sent by Dr. 
Chapin, we shall rate it much higher than here- 
tofore. In size and beauty it is hardly excelled 
by any of our natives, and not surpassed by the 
Black Hamburgh.—Diana. This variety is re- 
markable for its keeping qualities. A collect- 
ion of about 20 varieties has been exposed tipon 
our tables for some two weeks, and while most 
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of the others have become shriveled and un- 
sightly, the Dianas remain plump and fresh. 
Good judges place it high as a wine grape, and 
consider that a mixture of this and the Dela- 
ware produces better wine than can be made 
from either variety alone. Elsinburgh and Her- 
bemont.—These small grapes grow in favor as 
they become better known. They will probably 
never be popular as market fruit, but for the 
table we consider them very fine. The berries 
are scarcely larger than good sized peas, but 
they have such a sprightly vinous flavor that 
they are great favorites with many. The Elsin- 
burgh is the more hardy of the two. Though 
these grapes are much alike in size and general 
appearance, they differ in sweetness and flavor, 
and are both desirable in amateur collections. 

——— >< et > re 

Origin of the “Clinton Grape.” 
aes. 

In his address at the Kirkland Agricultural 
Fair, Prof. North stated that the Clinton Grape 
originated in the horticultural amusements of a 
student at Hamilton College, and that the ori- 
ginal Clinton vine is now growing over a tall 
elm tree near the house formerly occupied by 
Dr. Noyes. It was planted there in 1821, by 
Hon. Hugh White, of Cohoes, who was then a 
Junior in College. Two years before, he had 
planted a quantity of grape-sced in his father’s 
garden in Whitesboro’; and out of the hun- 
dreds of seedlings that grew up from this plant- 
ing, one was selected that looked promising, and 
was planted near the house of Dr. Noyes, with 
whom Mr. White then boarded. It proved to 
be a rampant grower, and wonderfully pro- 
ductive. As a grape for making wine and 
jellies, it has come to be a favorite in latitudes 
where the Catawba will not ripen. It is a some- 
what popular grape with those who make no spe- 
cial objection to a little foxiness, because the vine 
is so thoroughly hardy, and the crops so unfail- 
ing. The original Clinton grape-vine now girths 
fifteen inches for each of its main branches. 

Mr. L. B. Langworthy, in a communication 
to the Rural New-Yorker, claims to have first 
introduced and named the Clinton, and that it 
originally came from a farm in Waterford, on 
the Hudson River. As Mr. L. did not know 
the vine until 1830, while Mr. White planted 
his in 1821, it is possible they may both be the 
same. Mr. Langworthy invites an interchange 
of specimens to settle the question of identity. 

oo rn teem 
Keeping Grapes. 





J. 5. Christian communicates to the Prairie 
Farmer the following plan: The grapes are 
picked when fully ripe, on a dry afternoon, and 
taken to a dry cool room where every unripe or 
decayed berry is removed by means of a pair of 
scissors. The bunches are laid out so as not to 
touch each other, and allowed to remain for 
three weeks, until the stems are thoroughly dry. 
Tissue or soft printing paper is cut into pieces 
of a size toenvelop each bunch. The square of 
paper is laid on the left hand,.a bunch of grapes 
is laid upon the paper, and the edges of the pa- 
per are brought up over the bunch and secured 
by twisting the ends. The bunches thus envel- 
oped are laid in boxes deep enough to contain 
two tiers. The boxes are covered and kept in 
acool room, If there is danger of frost, they 
should be covered with carpets or quilts. Isa- 
bellas, Diaras, and Delawares, may be kept in 
this way until Spring, in a perfectly fresh state. 
—Query. Will the grapes keep well when thus 
left three weeks in the open air? 





Labels for Fruit Trees. 
St ik 

“Shady Side,” of Pittsburg, Pa., thinks that 
the leaden label described in the Agriculturist for 
October, may be good, but he prefers a label 
of sheet zinc which has a hole punched at 
one end to receive a piece of copper wire by 
means of which it may be attached to the tree. 
The name is written upon the label with a com- 
mon pen, and with an ink made as follows: 1 
drachm each of verdigris and sal ammoniac, } 
drachm lampblack, and 10 drachms of water. 
This can be prepared at any drug store. The 
recipe is not by any means new, and we give it 
for the benefit of those who may not have seen 
it. The advantage of the sheet lead label 
is, that it yields to the growth of the tree and 
there is no danger of that strangulation which 
is often produced by copper wire, when neglect- 
ed, as it often is. The zinc labels might be fast- 
ened on with lead wire, which is sold at the 
agricultural implement stores. In the engray- 
ing of the lead label published in October, the 
end passing through the slit should have been 
bent over in order to properly secure the label. 
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Prepare the Vegetable Garden. 
=e 

In December there is often a mild spell in 
which preparation can be made for Spring in 
the garden. A deep soil is essential to the pro- 
duction of garden vegetables; but if the soil is 
unfortunately shallow, and with an unfavorable 
subsoil, measures should be taken to deepen it. 
Works upon gardening, presuming that the 
soil is of course deep, direct trenching. In this 
operation, properly performed, the ground is 
dug at least two spades deep, and the lower 
soil brought to the surface, and the upper soil 
put in its place below. There are many gar- 
dens in which it would be decidedly poor 
management to bring a poor subsoil to the top, 
and to bury the good surface mould a spade 
deep. Where the soil is shallow, the aim should 
be to increase its depth and better fit it for the 
growth of those plants the roots of which pene- 
trate deeply. In small gardens this work can 
be done with the spade and at this time of com- 
parative leisure, provided the ground be not 
frozen nor too wet. The usual method of 
working is to dig a trench about three feet 
wide and a spade deep, throwing out the soil 
on one side; put a good supply of manure into 
the trench, and spade it well into the sub- 
soil at the bottom. This being done, commence 
a second trench close to and parallel with the 
other, throwing the top soil into the first trench, 
working in manure at the same time. The sub- 
soil in the second trench is treated the same as 
that in the first one, and the work is continued 
by making trench after trench, and manuring 
each one in the same way. The top soil of the 
first trench is finally put into the last one. The 
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accompanying diagram will show how the 
work may be laid out so as to avoid the fa- 
tiguing labor of wheeling the earth taken out 
of the first trench to the last. The spading is 
begun at a, the dirt being thrown out at 0; 
this trench being treated as above directed, and 
the work continued until d is reached. The 
top soil from e¢ is thrown into d, and the other 
half of the plot is then spaded over and treated 








in the same way, and the job finished by put- 
ting the earth thrown out at b into f If the 
garden is of sufficient size, it should be sc ar- 
ranged that the greater part of the labor can be 
done with a horse. It is a great saving to sub- 
stitute the plow and cultivator for the spade 
and hoe, and to do this requires a little fore. 
thought. All those plants which remain in the 
same spot for several years, such as asparagus, 
rhubarb, and the perennial herbs, should have 
a location by themselves; the remainder of the 
garden, which at most needs but a single path 
through the centre, will then be left unob- 
structed. It isa great waste of space to cut large 
vegetable gardens into beds, as it costs about 
as much labor to keep the paths clean as it does 
to cultivate the crops. Gardens laid out in beds 
and edged with box or other edging, may look 
very neat, but they are unprofitable. Every 
crop, the nature of which will admit of it, 
should be planted in rows sufficiently wide 
apart to allow of cultivation with horse power. 


. 
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Manuring Pear Trees. 
ttn 

At one of the Fruit Growers’ Meetings, Dr. 
I. M. Ward, of Newark, N. J., gave, by request, 
an account of his manner of manuring his 
pear orchard. In Autumn lie applies several 
barrow loads of course stable manure to each 
tree, spreading it several inches thick all around 
the tree as far as the roots extend. During the 
Winter the soluble matter is gradually leached 
from the manure and carried into the soil. In 
the Spring what remains of the manure is cov- 
ered with a coating of salt hay (or any other 
cheap hay) and it is allowed to remain on until 
Fall, when it is removed, and manure applied as 
before. By having the ground mulched in 
this way, it is kept moist and free from weeds. 
This mode of applying manure is approved by 
some of our most successful cultivators, and is 
preferred to plowing in the manure, at the risk 
of disturbing the surface roots. 
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Fruits for Eastern Pennsylvania. 


ae? Sabb 

Frequent inquiries come to the Agriculturist as 
to what fruits to plant. These we answer when 
we have the statistics at hand. The very local 
character of many of our fruits is not generally 
appreciated. What will succeed in one place 
will sometimes: fail in an adjoining town or 
county. The knowledge of the geographical 
characters of fruits is yet very imperfect, but 
each year is adding to it, and we watch with 
much interest all the reports of discussions of 
horticultural societies, farmers’ clubs, and the 
like. At the Fruit Growers’ Society of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the following were decided upon: 

Summer Pears.—Manning’s Elizabeth, Doy- 
enne d’Eté, Tyson.—Autumn Pears.—Bartlett, 
Seckel, Belle Lucrative, Beurre Diel, Beurre 
d’Anjou, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Sheldon.— 
Winter Pears.—Lawreuce, Vicar of Winkfield. 

Strawberries: Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, 
Fillmore, Jenny Lind, Lady Finger.—PRaspber- 
ries : Purple Cane (earliest and best), Brinckle’s 
Orange, Franconia, Hornet.—Blackberries : Dor- 
chester, it being preferred to the New-Rochelle, 
as being sweeter and earlier. 
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How to Lay ur Monry.—Always spend 
each week less than you receive. Our real wants 
are always less than our desires. The writer 
has lived on two shillings a week for eatables, 
for months together, living on hominy and milk, 
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and enjoyed as good health and spirits as when 
eating up what costs thirty times two shillings. 
He modified his desires to suit- his. income, and 
has now “something for a rainy day.” 
ot et Oe 
Cranberries on Upland. 
ES Ske 
From the fine specimens which have been ex- 
hibited this season, our hope that Cranberries 
may be successfully grown in common garden 
soil is increased. The tables of the Agriculturist 
have now several samples of the fruit grown 
upon dry land, which will compare favorably 
with any produced in bogs. One specimen, re- 
markable for the high color and beauty of the 
berries, was grown upon the pine barrens of 
Long Island, by T. E. Bridger. The lands were 
cleaned and broken up, and planted with roots 
taken from a natural bog. The plants have now 
been out for three years, and produced at the 
rate of 75 bushels to the acke. Another fine 
specimen is from W. I. Spence also of Long 
Island, who shows a potted plant to illustrate 
his manner of growing the vine. ‘Mr. 8, keeps 
the runners clipped off, and induces the plant to 
grow in a bushy form. The plant exhibited, is 
a miniature tree perfectly loaded with fruit. 
Experiments continued through several years 
are needed to determine if the vine will do well 
under this treatment, Recently, we saw a 
patch set out in common garden soil with the 
addition of a dressing of sand. The vines had 
been planted but two years; from their strong 
growth they looked as if they would be a suc- 
cess. It will cost but little trouble to make the 
experiment of growing cranberries in the gar- 
den; the plants can always be procured from 
those who grow them for sale. We have some 
hope that garden culture will prove so success- 
ful that the cranberry patch will be as common 
and as indispensable as the strawberry bed. 
rt 9 ee 
Collect a Store of Leaves. 
pee 
There are loads of excellent manure being 
blown about by the winds or hidden in the for- 
est, which should be made available in the gar- 
den. If the snow has not covered them, the 
leaves may yet be secured. It is but little work 
to gather a large store of them from the woods, 
while those which disfigure the lawn and collect 
in the fence corners should be very carefully 
saved. They are best preserved under a shed, 
or they may be made into a heap upon which 
some boards are to be placed to keep them from 
blowing about. Leaves are an excellent mulch 
for strawberries and other plants, but require to 
have brush laid over to keep them in place. 
One of their most important uses in the garden, 
is in the making of hot-beds in Spring. Used 
in equal quantities with stable manure, a more 
manageable and lasting heat is obtained than 
with manure alone, and when the hot-bed is 
done with, there will be left a mass of most ex- 
cellent compost. Leaves may be used to in- 
crease the stock of manure by putting them 
into the hog-pen, barn-yard or compost heaps. 
ot et @ 
How to Fumigate a House Plant. 
a 
Bessie W., wishes to know how she can de- 
stroy the aphis or plant louse upon her roses 
and geraniums, We have found tobacco smoke 
to answer the purpose. Coil up a newspaper 
or other large paper in the form of a cone, 
pin it so that it will keep its shape, and invert 
it over the plant. Then if you happen to haye 
some friend at hand who smokes, get him to 











light a little tobacco in the bottom of the bowl 
of a common pipe, and when this is well kin- 
dled, fill up the pipe with tobacco. Then intro- 
duce the bowl of the pipe under the edge of the 
paper cone and blow through the stem. The 
fire being at the bottom, there will be copious 
clouds of smoke driven into the cone. If no 
smoking friend is at hand, you may manage it 
yourself, by putting a small live coalat the bot- 
tom of the pipe, place the tobacco upon it, and 
proceed as before, Care should be taken not to 
drive the hot smoke from the pipe directly 
against the leaves. Let the plant remain 10 or 
15 minutes in the smoke, and then lay it on its 
side in a sink and give it a thorough drenching 
from a watering pot. 
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Hints about House Plants. 
meen See 

There is quite a pile of letters upon our desk 
from persons who have written to the Agricul- 
turist complaining of their want of success in 
growing this or that house plant, and asking for 
advice. These letters we shall be obliged to 
answer in general terms. The great difficulties 
in growing plants in the living room are: the 
excessive dryness of the atmosphere, too much 
heat and too little light, the great alterna- 
tions of temperature, and improper watering. 
There are a few plants which will stand any 
treat e:ent and neglect, but most of the choicest 
varieties must have some care in respect to the 
conditions above noted. In Winter the air of 
our living rooms is too dry for the healthful con- 
dition of either animals or yegetables—especi- 
ally when the house is heated by a stove or 
a furnace. Now, unless we can ayoid excessive 
dryness by evaporating water, either on the 
stove or in the furnace, there is but little use to 
try to cultivate house plants, An atmosphere, 
not unnaturally dry is one of the first essentials. 

In many of the rooms where plants are 
grown, there is an almost tropical heat and very 


little sun. Under such conditions it is in vain to” 


expect a healthy growth. The plants, to flour- 
ish well, must have the sunlight; the morning 
sun is preferable, but the afternoon sun will do. 
Plants will survive if kept in diffused daylight, 
but will not be vigorous unless they have direct 
sunlight during some part of the day. Another 
great drawback to the growth of plants, is the 
serious changes of heat to which our dwellings 
are generally subject. During the night the 
temperature is allowed to sink nearly to freez- 
ing, and in the morning when the fires are built, 
it is suddenly raised to over 70°. These daily 
alternations are very severe upon the health of 
the plants, and only the most hardy can endure 
them.—If all conditions af temperature and light 
are satisfactory, still the plants will not grow 
unless properly watered. House plants are lia- 
ble to suffer both from a lack of water and 
a superabundance of it. All glazed pots or 
porcelain jars should be discarded. There is 
nothing so well adapted to the growth of plants 
as the common clay pot or crock. Nor should 
these be, as is often the case, kept standing in a 
saucer or feeder of water. The saucers may 
answer very well to keep the pot from contact 
with the shelf or stand, but as a receptacle for 
water itis worse than useless.—Too much atten- 
tion can not be paid to potting. The pot, if of 
medium size, should have at least an inch of 
broken crocks placed in the, bottom before the 
earth is put in, to afford the soil ample drain- 
age. The proper amount of moisture for plants 
is just what can be held by the soil where 
it bus free chance to‘drain off. If the pots are 





well drained, the plants may be watered freely, 
and the excess will sun off through the holes at 
the bottom. In warm rooms, plants will gener- 
ally need watering every day; this is best done 
with a watering pot, which will distribute the 
water evenly without disturbing or packing the 
earth. The water applied should be at least of 
the temperature of the room. It is a serious 
check to plants in’ an atmosphere of 70°, to 
give them water at 40°. The water should be 
kept long eneugh in the room to acquire its 
temperature, or be brought up to that by the ad- 
dition of hot water. In house rooms the foliage 
soon gets covered with dust, which net only 
injures its appearance but seriously impairs 
its health. All smooth leaved plants will be 
much benefited and their appearance greatly 
improved by carefully wiping their leaves with 
a dump sponge. Those which have hairy leaves 
and can not be treated in this way,should be 
placed out of doors on a mild day, and syringed 
or showered ; or, if the weather will not admit 
of this, they may be placed in a sink and there 
receive a drenching. The plants should have 
plenty of air on mild days. By observing these 
hints, our readers will have less cause to com- 
plain of their want of success with house plants. 
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Spring Flowers in Winter. 

Several favorites of the garden can be had in 
flower during the Winter, by taking a little 
pains. The Dicentra, Lily of the Valley, Deut- 
zia gracilis, and many other hardy plants may 
be made to serve as ornaments in the parlor or 
sitting room. The plants taken up before the 
ground is frozen, and potted, will make a toler- 
able show, but some will flower much more 
finely if they are allowed to make their first 
growth in the dark and are then brought to the 
light. The Lily of the Valley, if judiciously 
treated, may be made to show its beautiful and 
fragrant flowers by Christmas. The following 
directions for forcing this charming plant are 
condensed from Rand’s excellent little work, 
called “Flowers for the Parlor and Garden :” 
After the middle of, November the oldest tu- 
bers are taken up, being careful to select those 
which have thick blunt buds,as these alone 
produce flowers. The tubers are wrapped in a 
little moss and packed as closely as possible in 
pots or boxes, filled with light porous soil; 
they are planted just deep enough to cover the 
buds. An empty pot, or box, of the same size 
is inverted over that in which the plants are 
placed, and the whole set in a warm place, and it 
is all the better if they can have a little bottom 
heat, which can be given if one has a green- 
house. The plants are kept in this way in the 
dark until they begin to show flowers. The 
pots may than be transferred to alight room, 
or the plants may be placed in vases or in 
baskets, where they are to flower, By bringing 
them gradually into the sun-light, the leaves 
will soon turn green. Of course as soon as the 
plants start, they should have a supply of water. 
The Dicentra may be treated in the same way, 
and we know of no more beautiful plant for 


forcing. The Deutzia gracilis, from its small - 


size and neat habit, is one of the best shrubs for 
winter blooming. Take up the plants With a 
ball of earth and place them in a cool cellar, 
and when wanted for flowering, pot them and 
bring them intoa warm room. Plants forced 
to bloom in the Winter, cannot be expected to 
flower again in Spring. They may be plant- 
ed out and allowed to recover, orif there is al- 
ready an abundance, they may be thrown away. 
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Notes on the Basswood or Linden. 


eee 

A note in the Agriculturist for June, upon the 
preparation of basswood bark, has called out 
inquiries as to the characters by which it may 
be recognized, and the manner of its growth. 
As the tree grows from Canada to Virginia, and 
southward, it is probable that most persons who 
live in the country are somewhat acquaint- 
ed with it. The botanical name of the tree is 
Tilia Americana, and it is known by the popular 
names of Basswood, Linden, Lime-tree, and 
White-wood—the last name is, however, in 
some regions exclusively applied to the Tulip- 
tree. When allowed to grow by itself, the Bass- 
wood forms a large tree of a very regular form, 
and in the density of its shade, is equalled by few 
of our native trees. The bark of the young 
trees is very smooth, and that of the young 
shoots is of a very dark color. The leaves are 
roundish, heart shaped, with one side larger 
than the other, sharply serrate—rather thin, and 
about 5 inches long and wide. The flowers, 
which appear in July, are in clusters upon a 
long stalk, are yellowish white with a very 
pleasant fragrance. The flower stalk has a 
long leaf-like bract or scale attached to it for 
about half its length; this alone will, in the 
flowering season, distinguish it from any other 
native tree. The fruit consists of a round gray 
nut, about the size of a large pea, which con- 
tains a single seed, and is ripein October. The 
tree will grow in poor soil, though it delights in 
a fertile one, and is valuable as a shade tree. 
The European Linden is often planted for this 
purpose, but the native species is preferable on 
account of its greater freedom from the attacks 
of insects. The flowers are much liked by bees, 
and the honey which they furnish, is said to be 
finer flavored than any other. The use of the 
inner bark is well known to all who work in 
the garden, its flexibility and great toughness 
rendering it the best possible material for tying. 
It is largely used in northern Europe for making 
mats, cordage, fishing nets, and even coarse 
clothing. The Russian mats furnish the main 
supply of tying material to our gardeners, 





though a superior article can be made from 
the inner bark of our native tree. The bark 
from the tree, cut any time during the grow- 
ing season, and treated as directed in the June 
Agriculturist, will give a most excellent material 
for tying. In localities where it is not found 
native, it would pay to cultivate the tree for this 
purpose only. Trees of a foot or less in diam- 
eter are preferred to larger ones, for furnish- 
ing bark. The wood is tough and pliable, and 
is used by wagon builders for panels, by cabinet 
makers for drawers, and by stair builders where 
the work has to be curved. The tree is readily 
raised from the nuts, which are planted in the 
Autumn,or kept through the Winter in boxes of 
earth. The young plants are left for two years in 
the seed bed, they are then taken up, the roots 
shortened, and the side branches trimmed up 
and set in nursery rows where they are left un- 
til large enough to be planted where they are 
to remain. The tree is also propagated by lay- 
ers. When a tree is cut down, numerous shoots 
spring up from the stump; these at two years 
old, are layered in Autumn, and at the end of a 
year will be well rooted, when they may be re- 
moved. The engraving represents the flowers 
and smaller leaves, with fruit of the natural size. 
a ca 

A Jacket To Keep orFr Borers.—Geo. T. 
Leach, Litchfield Co., Conn., uses a strip of 
White-birch bark 3 or 4jnches wide and long 
enough to go once anda half around the tree 
to be protected. The-soil is removed and this 
is wrapped around close to the roots and the 
soil replaced. Mr. L. says that he never knew 
a tree thus treated to be harmed by the borer. 
Any wrapping which can not be penetrated by 
the young borer will answer a good purpose, 
and where birch trees are plenty the bark may 
be used instead of wrappers of strong paper, 
cloth, and other wnaterials, which have been rec- 
ommended. We suppose that our correspondent 
means the Canoe-birch rather than the White- 
birch. A gentlemen in Connecticut informs 
us that he saved his peach trees by a mound of 
stones around the trunk to prevent the parent 
of the borer from depositing eggs near the root. 











Allusion has been made to this way of grow- 
ing the pear, and those who have tried it, are 
enthusiastic in its praise. Mr. T. W. Field 
of Brooklyn has a large number of the Duchesse 
in hedges; he thinks this variety particularly 
adapted to this treatment, and is convinced that 
he can get larger crops of fruit than can be ob- 
tained by any other mode of culture. Dwarf 
trees are planted two and a half feet apart, and 
are clipped yearly, like any other hedge. _ Such 
a hedge would make a very pretty boundary to 
a fruit garden. Mr. Field cultivates the trees in 
this way for the fruit, and his hedges are parallel 
with each other at a distance of only 4 feet. 
Mr. J. C. Thompson of Staten Island is cultivat- 
ing a hedge of Bartletts, but he follows a differ- 
ent method. The trees are five or six feet 
apart; the branches are allowed to grow up- 
right at first, and are gradually brought to the 
horizontal position by beyding them down and 
tying them to the neighboring trees by means 
of strings. Low branching trees are to be se- 
lected for this purpose, and if they do not 
branch sufficiently low, or if a branch is needed 
to fill a gap, a twig is inserted by side grafting ; 
or, if a dormant bud is found in the right place, 
it is induced to start by notching the bark just 
below it. Grown by Mr. Thompson’s method 
the tree is like an espalier without a trellis. The 
bending down of the branches causes the forma- 
tion of fruit buds along the whole length. We 
never saw a greater promise of fruit than these 
trees present, and shall watch their future 
growth with interest, and report the result. 
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A New Squash—The Yokohama. | 
* Thomas Hoge, Esq., the well-known horti- 
culturist, now in Japan, sent from that country 
to his brother here, Mr. Jas. Hoge, some squash 
seeds which were planted and carefully culti- 
vated at a distance from any other variety. The 
vines proved to be very robust and vigorous, 
running freely, taking root at every joint; they 
bore a large crop of squashes so different in ap- 
pearance from anything we now have, as to 
mark it as a new variety. The engraving, fig. 1, 
will give an idea of its shape. It is about 8 
inches across, 4 inches thick, and weighs from 
6 to 8 pounds. The stem instead of being 
round and fleshy as in Hubbard and other fine 
fleshed squashes, is very long, woody, and angled 





Fig. 1.—YOKOHAMA SQUASH, 


like that of the pumpkin. The surface is strong- 
ly ribbed ; the skin warty, and of a dark green 
color, which frequently turns more or less com- 
pletely to a dull orange. The cavity for the 
seeds, as seen in fig. 2, is very small and placed 
near the blossom end, where the flesh is very 
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thin. Seeds very small, not larger than those of 
the summer crook-neck. We have cooked this 
squash in various ways, and consider it of the 
first quality. The flesh is very fine grained, 
sweet, sufficiently dry, and good flavored. It has 





Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF SQUASH, 


the appearance of being a good keeper, but in 
this respect it is yet to be tested. From the 
size of the seeds, Mr. Hogg supposed it to be a 
bush-squash, and planted it so closely that the 
vines did not have a fair chance to run, but in 
this unfavorable condition it proved to be a 
good bearer, and much earlier in maturing than 
other Autumn varieties. We suppose the small 
stock of seeds will be placed on sale with some 
of the seed dealers; we have none to dispose of. 
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A Convenient Clothes-Sprinkler. 
—_~+. 

A subscriber to the American Agriculturist, Geo. 
L. Hale, Cumberland Co., Pa., sends a model and 
description of the clothes-sprinkler illustrated 
herewith, which we find upon trial to be a con- 
venient instrument. It is made of tin, the main 
part or cylinder, 414 inches long, and 3/4 inches in 
diameter. One end is convex 
and is punched with very fine 
holes, 44 inch apart. The 
handle is 414 inches long, hol- 
low, and opens into the cylin- 
der. When in use, the top 
of the handle is closed by a 
well-fitting cork. To fill the 
sprinkler, take out the cork 
and plunge the cylinder intoa 
vessel of water; then insert 
the cork, and with a gentle 
shake, the water will be 
thrown over the clothing gLornres spRINKLER. 
more everfly than can be done 
by the hand alone, and without necessity of wetting 
the fingers. The article is not patented, and can 
be very easily and cheaply made by any tinman. 














Economy in the Household. 
— 

With cotton cloth at 40 cents a yard, chickens at 
18 cents a pound, and beefsteak not much less— 
with every article of food and clothing greatly in- 
creased in price, there is need of economy, especial- 
ly among that large class, having fixed salaries and 
incomes. The war or something else has greatly 
increased the expenses of living, without adding to 
the income of a large class of the people. The la- 
borer and mechanic have raised the price of their 
wages very properly, perhaps not in proportion to 
their increased expenses. But the doctor does not 
charge any more for his visits, the lawyer probably 
thought that he charged about enough before, and 
the people seldom think of raising the minis- 
ter’s salary, 40 or 50 per cent., to enable him to 
make both ends of the year meet. The board of di- 
rectors in the bank have not increased the salary of 
the cashiers and clerks, and the grocers and dry- 
goods men have forgotten that the board and 
clothing of their employees have advanced a third 
or more. (Though printing paper costs double 
now, the subscription price of this journal is not 
increased at all.) With the general prosperity of the 
country, there is a good deal of pinching in spots. 





What is to be done to meet the 
emergency? The hardest mat- 
ter, perhaps, is to get rid of 
a little pride, and adapt our- 
selves, with true manliness, to 
our new circumstances. An old 
coat, if it be clean, is handsomer 
upon an honest back, than the 
most splendid garment a bank- 
rupt ever wore. In these days 
of cheap benzine, (there is one 
thing cheap,) a little money will 
go a great way in removing 
grease-spots and renovating an 
old garment. We must wear 
our garments until, like the 
deacon’s one-hoss shay celebrat- 
ed in Holmes’ muse, they fall 
to pieces of their own weight 
and antiquity, or rather until 
the day before that catastrophe. 
We shall have less to sell to 
shoddy manufacturers, but they 
will make enough without our 
patronage. Then, in taking 
care of the stomach, we must 
go in for the substantial rather 
than the most costly and fash- 
ionable dishes. If flour costs 
$11 a barrel, do not buy a poor 
‘article of flour, but use more 
Indian and rye meal instead. 
Look back over the American 
Agriculturist recipes for cook- 
ing corn meal; one must be 
hard to suit if he does not find 
dishes good and cheap. A dol- 
lar in this article will go as far 
in sustaining life as $2 in fine 
flour. Rye makes an excellent 
bread, and is much cheaper 
than wheat. The unbolted wheat commonly known 
as Graham meal, makes-a very wholesome bread. 

If sugar is $40 a barrel, use less of it. Substitute 
sweet apples for the prepared sweetmeats, and 
both money and health will be saved. It is not 
necessary, at every evening meal, to have preserv- 
ed quinces, peaches, or strawberries, that have been 
made with a pound of sugar for every pound of 
their own weight. Baked apples, with a little milk, 
disappear with celerity. If coffee ‘is 50 cents a 
pound, barley is only 2 or 3, and the latter is the 
more nutritious article, and makes a very fair drink. 
If tea is a dollar, use water, which is both cheap 
and wholesome. You will soon get accustomed to 
it, and find that it agrees well with the nerves. 
“ But would you have us starve to death in these 
hard times ?” Not atall. The country is too much 
in need of every good citizen to lose one, by under 
or over-feeding. We must have good wholesome 
food, and that which is enjoyable. When beefsteak 
is 18 cents a pound, it is not necessary that every 
meal should come out of the sirloin. A shin-bone 
costing a quarter as much, made into a soup, 
will dine quite as large a family, and give them 
as much strength for physical or mental labor. 
We are greatly behind our neighbors, the Germans 
and French, in the use of soups, and indeed in all 
matters of economy atthe table. With the same in- 
come they will live comfortably and save, where we 
should feel pinched and run in debt. The war is 
working out good results for us, in many respects. 
It will be one of its greatest blessings, if it teach us 
simpler modes of living, and constrain us to a 
more healthful use of the bounties of Providence. 
—a @ ee et—ti— 





_ TAINTED BARRELS.—A. Neeper, Ohio, says: “Fill 
the barrel with hay, then fill up with boiling wa- 
ter, let stand for 24 hours, and the thing is done.” 
We have seen hams, which during a long overland 
journey in a warm country, had acquired an un- 
pleasant odor, rendered perfectly sweet by putting 
them for a day in a tub with hay and cold water. 
“Wm. L,” Orange Co., N. Y., directs to fill the cask 
with sour milk or whey, let it stand several days, 
then refill with water, and change occasionally. 








Pattern for Crocheting or Netting a Tidy. 


The above pattern, designed for the American 
Agriculturist by Miss Sallie R. Bowman, Philadel- 
phia Co., Pa., is intended for crotcheting, or for 
darning a netted tidy. Those skilled in the myste- 
ries of such fancy work will have little difficulty in 
making an enlarged copy to work by; or by noticing 
the arrangement of the small squares, the design 
can be followed directly from the engraving. As 
will be generally understood, the smaller figures at 
the top are samples of the border and corners, The 
space left between the chief ornament in the centre 
and the border will be regulated by the size of the 
tidy and the fancy of the maker. 
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A Home-made Toast Holder. 


— 

This simple contrivance will be found a very con: 
venient article, particularly for those who use coal 
fires, and are often troubled to toast a slice of bread 
quickly by holding it near the coals. If the bread 
is laid upon a support on the top of the stove, it 
dries hard before the surface is browned, impairing 
the sweetness, and requiring either very good teeth 
to masticate it, or to be moistened by hot water or 
milk. Or if a common fork be used, the fingers are 
burned, and the forks heated and loosened in the 
handle. To make the “holder,” take two pieces of 
common wire about the size of coarse knitting 
needles, each 3 to 31¢ feet long. Twist them to- 
gether to within about 5 inches of each end, bend 
the twisted part double, to bring the ends together, 
and then form the arms or supports as shown in the 
engraving. They can easily be sprung apart to re- 
ceive a slice of bread, which can then he conveni- 
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ently held in any desired position, without burning 
the fingers. A ring may be added to the end, by 
which to hang up the apparattis whén not in use. 
It is an unpatented article, originated by one of the 
Editors of the Agricuturist, and is free to all, 
—_—-—— + —s > 


Costume for the Garden, étc. 
ooo 

A “ Farmer's wife” writes to the American Aqri- 
culturvist : I have just been reading an article in the 
October number, page 307, wherein “Gardener,” 
calls upon the ladies to devise a dress, in which 
they can visit the gteen-horise to admire his beauti- 
ful plants, or work in the garden without destroy- 
ing all with which they come in contact. Perhaps, 
he and others interésted, would be pleased to know 
that such a dress has been devised, and is now 
worn by hutidteds of ladiés all through the East- 
ern and Western States. Tie “ American Cos- 
tume,” which consist of a dreas nade in the ordi- 
nary way, except that the skirt is shortened so 
that it comes below the knees, with*pants of the 
same material as the dress, forms a costume in 
which ladies cah go wp and down stairs with both 
hands full, work in the house or garden, or take 
morning walks when the dew is on the grass, with- 
out all the trouble and inconvenience attendant 
upon trailing robes. “ After wearing the American 
Costume as a working dress, for over two years, I 
can say, that I find it very comfortable and conveni- 
ent, and it has been pronounced by many sensible 
people as neat, modest, tasteful, and becoming.” 
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About Starting Thirte@a Million Fires. 


An old adage, aud a pretty true ote, is, that “It 
takes a fool or a philosophet to built a fire well”— 
which, we stppose, means th@t the fool will blun- 
der into the right way, the philosopher will reason 
himself into it, while others make bungling work 
of it. As nine-tenths of people belong to neither 
of the two classes, there is a deal of worry and 
bother. The ninety thousand familics who receive 
this numberof the American Agriculturist will need 
a fire started at least once a day, for the next tive 
months, or in all over thirteen million times ! - How 
much time would be saved, if these fires could all 
be started so as to heat up the house, and get the 
breakfast and other things going, in half an hour, 
instead of the average time of an hour. (1314 million 
half hours equals 675,000 days of 10 hours each, or 
nearly 2,000 years. This multiplied by five ina 
family, amounts to ‘considerable’.) How many 
colds would be prevented if the houses were warm- 
ed early for the children to wash and dress. So 
the subject of kindling fires is not so insignificant 
after all, cven confining it to our own read- 
ers. Let us study the science of the matter a lit- 
tle, and try to increase the number of philosophers. 

Heat .results from the rapid union of the oxy- 
gen of the air with the carbon (coal) of wood or 
other combustible material. The more air, the more 
heat. We blow the fire with the natural bellows 
(lungs), or an artificial one, to drive more air upon 
it, and thus supply more oxygen. Stoves and chim- 
neys are constructed to make the fire blow itself. 
Heated air expands, becomes lighter, rises up, and 
draws a current of fresh airafter it. The longer or 
higher the stove pipe or chimney, the greater the 
upward draught. Open a hole in the side of a 
chimney, or stove, or stove-pipe, and part of the 
air drawn in comes through the hole instead of 
throygh the fire where it is wanted. Put the fire 
close to the front opening of the stove, or directly 
at the throat of the chimney, and it gets the full 
force of the in-rushing current of air, and oxidiza- 
tion or burning is intensified. Put the fire back in 
the stove, or low down on the hearth, and much of 
of the current of air passes aboveit. The secret of 
starting a fire quickly is, to so arrange the kindling 
that. it will receive the greatest possible draught 
at the very point where the first spark is applied; 
then arrange the fuel closely around it so as to 
allow it to spread rapidly. Throw a lot of kind- 
lings loosely over a grate in the bottom of a coal 
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stove, and the draught is diffused all over the grate, 
and is not strong at any point. But cut the kind- 
lings short, pack them closely in a little heap, and 
cover the rest of the grate with coal so as to par- 
tially’ stop the air current, except through the 
kiudlings, and the latter will burn more intensely, 
and soon communicate fire to the rest. To secure 
this latter end, all fuel should be placed close to- 
gether, with just space for the passage of air be- 
tween the pieces. The finer the kindlings, the great- 
er will be the surface exposed to the air, and the 
more rapid the burning. The best way is, to have 
a little fine or nut coal to put around the kindling. 
The small lumps will quickly heat through and take 
fire, and heat to the burning point the larger lumps 
placed in contact above and around them. A sin- 
gle handful of kindlings placed together and the 
draught of air concentrated at that point, is more 
effective in quickly starting a fire, than a large 
basketful thrown in at random. It is often well to 
close up all the grate with ashes underneath, except 
just under at the point where the match is applied, 
and then open more room for air as the fire spreads. 

The above is the general principle, which may be 
applied in various ways. If the draught hole in 
the stove be in front, put the kindlings compactly 
close to the hole, and arrange the larger fuel npon 
and against them, In the wood fire-place, arrange 
the larger sticks to forma sort of pipe or narrow 
opening between them, for the kindlings. This 
will concentrate the air draught which is weak at 
first, directly upon the starting fire. The larger 
fuel placed above, in the lineof the dranght, will be 
rapidly ignited. The best chimney fire-places are 
those which have the throat placed high up, be- 
cause the larger back surface thus exposed, acts as 
a radiator to throw heat out into the room. But 
to start the fire quickly, a blower (curved picce of 
sheet iron) is extended down from the throat to 
throw the draught ‘Arouwgh the fuel. The closer 
this iron fits to the throat and to the jams, the 
more effective will it be in directing all the air cur- 
rent through the fire. 

There are several points relating to the best or 
cheapest fuel, modes of economizing it, best stoves 
and grates, best mode of conducting heat through 
buildings, best forms for fire-places and chimneys, 
smoking chimneys, ete., which may well occupy 
our attention, in the coming Winter numbers, 
especially in these times of high priced fuel. 
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What to Eat, and When to Eat What? 
—_—_—o—— 

Mr. Eprtror:—In your articie on “ Meals for a 
Week,” in the November Agriculturist, there are 
some startling propositions—chacun a son gout finds 
pat application, and truly “there is no accounting 
for tastes.” Yet it is a fact, that men of civilized 
nations haye settled down into certain usages and 
proprieties, and consider infringements of these as 
—incongruous with good taste. Custom among re- 
fined people and good livers, banishes pies, molas- 
ses-gingerbread, doughnuts, ordinarily cheese too, 
from the breakfast table, and “ crust coffee” from 
anywhere but a sick room. “Sauce” is a much 
abused word—alone, it means nothing, except vul- 
garly, what we none of us like to take from any 
man. Compound condiments (not gravies) to cat 
upon meats or fish, are called sauces, as Worcester- 
shire sauce, caper sauce, ete. So stewed fruits 
in various forms are called sauces, as apple sauce, 
cranberry sauce; but what sauce is referred to by 
your correspondent, when he mentions “sauce and 
cheese, or broiled salt-fish” for breakfast, I do not 
know. Sauce, as a name for table vegetables is 
simply vulgar, if Webster does half authorize it. 
Your correspondent from Rahway has civilized 
notions; but the Andover man shows his utter dis- 
regard for all the propricties of the table, when he 
says that his breakfasts for a week will, if meat- 
breakfasts are not desired, serve for dinners. 

A few general principles in regard to meals seem 
to be established by convenience and natural pro- 
priety. In this country it is usual to have three 
meals a day—and these at morning, noon, and eyen- 
ing. Foran early breakfast it is inconvenient to 








have those kinds of food which require long »re- 
paration or cooking immediately before. Therefore 
roast, boiled, and baked meats, pastry and confec- 
tionery, and many kinds of vegetables find no place ; 
but broiled, fried, fricaseed, cold or hashed meats 
are appropriate, with sundry preparations of eggs, 
fried or stewed and sometimes baked potatoes, 
griddle cakes, ete. In hot weather, fruits, musk- 
melons, tomatoes, ete., are appropriately placed on 
the breakfast table. So also may stewed fruits 
(quite tart) be served. In the private family, pro- 
priety as well as convenince is outraged by a great 
variety of dishes which do not go well together. 
For example, apple-sauce which is excellent with 
pork-steak, is shocking with fried fish. KITCHENER. 
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How to Keep Beef. ‘ 
— <> 

In response to an inquiry for practical directions 
how to cure beef, so that it will keep until June, 
and yet not be too salt for the table, W. B. Dryer, 
Douglass Co., Ill, writes to the American Agricul- 
turist: For every 100 pounds of beef, use seven 
pounds of salt, well rubbed on. Allow the beef to 
stand in the salt for twenty-four hours; take it 
from the vessel and pour off the drippings ; then 
pack closely, and cover with brine, made as follows: 
For every 100 pounds of beef, 4 ounces: of Salt- 
petre, 4 ounces of Bicarbonate Soda, 1 qt. Molasses, 

FE. A. Leonard, Defiance Co., Ohio, says: Lallow 
the beef to cool sufficiently after killing, then cut 
it into convenient sized pieces for use, and pack it 
loosely into a barrel in which I have previously 
placed a quantity of weak brine. When the meat 
is all in, or the barrel full, see that the brine covers 
it. Let it stand two or three days, then take out 
the meat, throw away the brine, rinse out the 
barrel, and repack the meat snugly. Make a quan- 
tity of brine sufficient to cover the meat, and 
strong enough to bear up an egg. Add 2 ounces of 
saltpetre fer every 100 pounds of meat, pour it on 
the meat, and it will keep until hot weather. 

A subscriber in Greene Co., Ill., writes: To 8 
gallons of rain water, add 2 pounds of brown 
sugar, 1 quart of molasses, 4 ounces of saltpetre, 
and enough of common salt to make brine sufli- 
ciently strong to floatan egg. Rub the beef well 
with salt before placing it in the barrel. Then 
pour over it the prepared brine, and put on ita 
sufficient weight to keep the beef covered with the 
pickle.—Each of the above contributors says, that 
the method recommended has been tried by him 
several years, and the result was every way satis- 
factory. Where a considerable quantity*of beef is 
to be cured, it might be well to try all the above 
ways on different parcels; we should like to hear 
which produces the best article next May or June. 
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Pickled Pork Equal to Fresh. 
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A lady contributor at Perry, Il, sends the follow- 
ing directions to the American Agriculturist : “ Let 
the meat cool thoroughly, cut it into pieces 4 to6 
inches wide, weigh them and pack as tight as pos- 
sible in the barrel, salting very lightly. Cover the 
meat with brine made as strong as possible. Pour 
off a gallon of the brine and mix with it, one table- 
spoonful of saltpetre for every hundred pounds of 
meat, and return it to the barrel. Let it stand one 
month, then take ont the meat, let it drain twelve 
hours. Put the brine in an iron ketile, add one 
quart of molasses, or two Ibs. of sugar, and boil 
until perfectly clear. When it is cold, return the 
meat to the barrel, and pour on the brine. Weight 
it down, and keep it covered close, and you will 
have the sweetest meat that you ever tasted.” 
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Wire Clothes-Line.—Geo. E. Pomeroy, of 
Lenawee Co., Mich., says in reference to the use of 
galvanized wire for a clothes-line: ‘In the first 
days of telegraphing and the introduction of gal- 
yanized wire for telegraph use, I fancied it would 
make a good clothes-line. I used it and it worked 
well. In 1848 I moved to Michigan; I put up the 
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wire for a line, and it is now in use as good as the 
day it was put up: it never rusts or mildews, 
shrinks, or stretches. Tinned wire will not answer: 
it must be zine-galyanized. The first cost is no 
more than hemp, and it will last always.” 


« 
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From the New England Farmer. 
““West’s Improved Pump.’’* 
leks“ 

Eilitors of New England Farmer :—I can give Mr. 
Geo, C. Noyes the information that he wants. Per- 
haps in doing so I shall give a good many other 
persons some useful knowledge about pumps for 
farm use. If so, I shall be doing some good. In 
doing so, I may benefit the pump maker as well, 
but what of that? He is one who has done much 
for the benefit of others, by his powers of in- 
vention. So let us reciprocate. 

West’s improved pump is an anti-freezing pump. 
i have proved this four years. The only protec- 
tion ever given is to open a small vent below the 
platform before freezing weather. This lets the 
water down from the spout in a minute or two 
after using the pump, Wht an extra stroke or 
two will fill the pipe again. In Summer this 
vent is plugged. In four years this pump has not 
required four cents’ worth of repairs, though in 
daily use, often to the extent of many barrels a 
day, for the use of two houses and barn, neighbors 
and travelers. It is a good pump—the best I ever 
used. It does work ecasily—so easily that small 
children can always get water. It is not liable to 
vet out of order. It is both a suction and force 
pump. I have a hose to screw on the muzzle, 
through which I can throw water wherever I please. 
There is alsoa place below the platform where a 
pipe can be attached, through which water can be 
forced any distance. 

I have another of West’s pumps in my kitchen, 
which draws water from a cistern twenty feet dis- 
tant.. This is like the one spoken of by you. The 
working part of the pipe will not freeze. The pipe 
below the pump requires protection. This, though 
in use continually, has never had a cent expgnded 
for repairs in four years, and it is but little more 
tronble to get water than it would be to draw it 
from a cock, it works so easily. 

There may be other pumps equally good. I hope 
there are. The more the better. I don’t know 
‘them ; Ido this, and give it this unqualified recom- 
mendation, for the benefit of others—of ail farmers. 
Near New York, Oct. 14, 1863. SoLon ROBINSON. 

* This pump is manufactured by the inventor, Mr. J. D. 
West, 179 Broadway, New York City, who will doubt- 
less send descriptive circulars to all applying for them. 
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Washing Machine Queries. 
pss 

Letters without number are coming to hand, 
which we cannot find time to answer individually. 
We are weary of testing these machines, having 
tried a new one every few weeks for many years 
past. We have not, of course, tried every one of 
the thousand patented washing machines; but the 
only one which has stood the test with us for any 
leneth of time is the ‘ Nonpareil.” Doty’s ma- 
chine we have now under trial, and it promises 
well. The washing part is similar to that of the 
Nonpareil, while the operators seem to like the 
motion, which resembles the old-fashioned up and 
down washboard movement of the arms. Our first 
impression would be to call it one of the best, if 
not the best machine we have seen, but we have 
long since come to the conclusion to recommend 
no machine which has not been proved by long and 
thorough trial. Several years ago we thought the 
Metropolitan washing machine to be just the 
thing, and we still believe the principle—the com- 
bination of pestles on springs—to be better than 
anything else yet invented. But long trial develop- 
ed the fact that working the pounder at arms’ end, 
was too much like lifting a ladder, or working with 
the short arm of.a lever, to adapt it to general use 
by the weaker sex. If strong men did all the 
washing, we would say get the Metropolitan. The 
balance wheel of the Nonpareil relieves the con- 





stant strain upon the muscles. The only difficulty 
is that those habituated to the up and down motion 
in using a washboard, do not at once take to the 
crank movement... When the muscles become 
accustomed to it, the Nonpareil is much liked. The 
movement of Doty’s machine will be a strong re- 
commendation of it to that class who do not like to 
change their habits. Either of the machines 
named is a labor saver and a clothes saver, as com- 
pared: with the washboard, and anything to save 
time on washing days, is certainly very desirable. 
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To Our Young Readérs. 


Well, we have had pleasant times together for a year 
past! Although we could visit you but once a month, few, 
circles, if any, have had more agreeable and interesting 
entertainments than we have enjoyed together. We have 
langhed over the stories, puzzled our brains with the 
problems, learned curious and interesting facts in the Bot- 
any of common plants, and altogether have had much 
real pleasure ang profit. But we are reminded by our 
subscription books, that some 60,000 of our nearly 90,000 
subscribers, are now receiving the last visit which we 
have been invited to make. In the families of these sub- 
scribers there must of course be two or three hundred 
thousand girls and boys, or more, and we are glad to 
know, from hundreds of letters received, and from what 
parents tell us daily, that the American Agriculturist is 
the especial delight of the young people. That is just 
what we like to hear, and is just as it should be. This 
paper is for the Household—all of it. If we can interest, 
instruct, and improve the growing people, the boys and 
girls, our ambition will be greatly gratified. We want to 
see the next generation better than the present one, 
and to do all we possibly can to help in making it so. 

Shall we say good-bye to any one of you? Cer- 
tainly not. Our “school” keeps right on without va- 
cations—the pupils say Agriculturist school hours are 
as pleasant as any ‘“‘vacation.”—The young folks do 
not have all the pleasure to themselves. What should 
we do without their company ? How blank and desolate 
would our own home be, if the group of little ones were 
not there to greet us on our return from each day’s weary 
labors. How lonely the rooms would be if we found 
not the sleepers there as we passed through them, the 
last thing before retiring at night, as is our custom, to see 
that all are ‘tucked up’ snugly, and resting quietly. 
How dull the waking hours if we missed the taps at the 
door and the pleasant “ Good morning papa.” Cheerless 
would be the breakfast circle if there were no occupants 
for the little and larger chairs around to the right and left. 

Perhaps we could endure it if our household was 
made up wholly of grown people, but we are glad it is 
not—we almost wish the little ones would not grow large. 
Our greatest desire is that they shall grow up wise and 
good. The same feelings that go out to our own little ones, 
and to the larger circle that greet us on Sunday after- 
noons, are in a measure extended to that still greater com- 
pany of children and youth who make upthe Agricul- 
turist family. They are scattered, it is true, over the 
broad expanse from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but when 
we sit down to prepare this department of the paper, we 
in imagination gather them all around us. We shall love 
to continue the ‘* Boys’ and Girls’ columns,” and to make 
them even much more interesting and profitable. That 
you may here gain instruction as well as amusement is 
our anxious desire. We shall therefore be happy to meet 
you all during 1864—not one can be spared. Come on by 
tens, by twenties and by hundreds ; there is room enough, 
and supplies of good things are plentiful. Invite your 
playmates to join the circle. Allof you can get one, 
or more. There are many premiums you can earn. 
We have sent out a large number of these to boys and 
girls, some of them every year, and there is always a 


peculiar pleasure in doing so. Can we not double the’ 


number this year? Will you bring at least one more ? 


About the Origin of Words. 


Where do all the words come froin? Men do not agree 
as to how language was made at first. By many, how- 
ever, it is supposed that man received the gift of speech 
at his creation. However this may be, we know that new 
words are being added to every language, as men have 
new thoughts and make new discoveries requiring new 
terms to express them. Thus the word “telegram” has 
been invented within a few years as the name of a mes- 
sage sent by the telegraph. It is often very interesting to 
trace out the derivation of words; sometimes quite a 
history is connected with them, Thus the term dunce so 
often used, is said to have come from the foHowing cir- 





cumstance: A Franciscan monk, named Duns Scotus, 
had many followers, who used often to quote his writings 
in defence of their doctrines, and as these doctrines be- 
came unpopular, the term Dunsman or Duns was used as 
aterm of contempt for those who advocated them. From 
this it came to be applied to any person whose notions 
were considered unreasonable, and with a little alteration 
in spelling we now use it to designate a stupid person. 
Our word “tariff,” meaning tax or duty paid on imported 
goods, comes from Tarifa, the name of a Moorish for- 
tress on a promontory at the southern point of Spain, 
extending into the strait of Gibraltar. At this point the 
Moors used to watch all vessels passing through the 
strait, and require their owners to pay a tax for the mer- 
chandise they carried. ‘‘ Hurrah,”. is from the word 
Hurrag, which was used in old times as a battle ery, by 
some of the warlike nations of Europe. It signified ‘ To 
Paradise.” They believed that every man who died in 
battle for his'country, went immediatel¥ to heaven. A 
curious account is given of the origin of the word“ Tee- 
total,” so commonly used to express entire abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks. It is said that a Lancashire la- 
borer in his first public speech on temperance, was much 
embarrassed, and repeatedly stammered at the word total, 
making it t-t-t-total, and the amused audience afterward 
frequently repeated it, and others took it up until it be- 
came a fixed word in the language. Many more exam- 
ples might be given. Our young readers will find in- 
structive amusement in studying the derivation of most 
words. How many of them can teil the origin and meaning 
of the name of this journal—the American Agriculturist. 


New Pruvdles to be Answered. 


No.59. Puzzling Sentence. 

w —This has appeared in 
@) 

7 1792 * print before, but it will 

<3 probably be new to many 

of our young readers. It 





3 F-R-A-M+6-E was constructed in com- 
re) ' memoration of a great his- 
id $s torieal event. Those who 
x s* Uy study it out, will be pretty 


sure to remember the oc- 
currences and their date. 
It will be interesting to 
read the whole history of whieh this puzzle forms a part. 














No. 60. The Wheel Purzle.—As every body knows, 
a small wheel must turn arownd more times than a 
large one, in rolling over equat distances. Now when 
you examine a wagon wheél, you notice that it is com- 
posed of two circles or wheels, the tire and felloe or outer 
circumference, and the hub or smaller wheel at the cen- 
ter. Why, in rolling any number of miles, does this smal- 
ler wheel revolve no oftener than the outer or larger one ? 








No. 61, Illustrated Rebus.—A rule for successful life. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are solutions of the puzzles, etc,, in the 
October number, page 345, No, 55.—Sentence in Cypher. 
The key to this is totake for the first, third und fifth 
letter of every word, the next letter above it, as a for 6, 
m for n, ete. Forthe second, fourth, and sixth letter, take 
the third letter above in the alphabet, as m for p, u for x: 

Ukf krvuodm ddmofg ukf bpfujfoq bjsldxmwvujvu jv 
grs ukf gdsp hdsgfq bge irvvfkpoe jqdovgjquh ukf miu- 
wmh grmnt. Jv drtwt pqmb pqf ermobu b zhbu. Qofdin 
uhmo bom zarvu gujhogt bepxu jv bqe bvl ukfp ur udis 
jv. Ukfb xlmo milh jv bqe ukbql arv.—No. 56. Puz2/+ 
Picture.—The boy is making mellow D (melody).—Nw. 
57. Illustrated Rebus.—Four chair I T covers a multi- 
tude of s in s = ** For Charity covers a multitude of sins.” 
—No. 58, Miscellaneous Questions.—A step farthes, (step- 
father) ; Room for improvement ; the Alphabet.—The fol- 
lowing have sent in correct answers up to Nov. 13th, 
the numbers indicate the problems, etc., answered by 
each. R. Van Namee, 55; “A. N. H. E.,” 68; Estis, 
57; H. F. Boynton, 55, 57; “E. E. K.,” 55, 57, 58; J. N. 
Miller, 56; Emily L. Webb, 57; Charles Munger and 
Orra Bruce, 57,58; T. S. Peck, 57; Daniel Gilbert, 57, 
58; O. Coombs, 51; J. H. Ransom, 63; W. Johnson, 53. 
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“ASTONISHMENT.” 
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— FROM A PAINTING BY W. HUNT. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Boy in the Picture—Self Control. 


Very much astonished indeed this lad must be. His 
louks show that his senses seem to have escaped from his 
eyes and open mouth, even faster than the milk is pour- 
ing from the pan he is carrying, but which he appears to 

_ have entirely forgotten. What he is gazing at, we can 
not even guess—perhaps at a white cow, which in the 
twiligtt he fancies to be a ghost; or as a friend at our 
elbow suggests, perhaps he is “ taken all aback by seeing 
a silver half dollar,” which, in these times would be a 
novel sight. It is very plain that he has never learned 
to be master of himself. He would certainly make 
a poor soldier; the first shell that came whizzing 
near him would make him forget his musket, his compan- 
ions, and his duty, and he would be of no more use than 
a wooden image. But he may not be much to blame for 
all that. It is no easy matter to learn to control all one’s 
powers. It takesyears of practice to know how to man- 
age asteam engine, but what is that compared with the 
wonderful machine—the body witha mind in it—that 
every boy and girl possesses ? The lad in the picture ap- 
pears like a neglected boy, kept by some unthinking 
employer just to do chores, and with no thought or care 
for him only to keep him at work. There are such men, 
but it is of little use to say any thing about them here, for 
they are not of the sort that take the American Agri- 
culturist or any other good paper for themselves and 
their girls and boys to read.—It is the testimony of the 
Wise Man that “ He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,” and it will be found that no 
one is fitted torule others until he has gained some 

mastery over hisown powers. Strive to train your eyes, 








ears, tongue, hands, feet, all the faculties, to act rightly 
and at the right time, and it will save not only a good 
deal of “spilt milk” but of spoiled life-—The most diffi- 
cult thing to control is the temper. An aged friend of. 
ours, who is noted for his calmness, says he commenced 


- when a little boy to always count seventy-two before 


speaking, when he began to feel angry about anything. * 





**A Merry Christmas. ”’ 


It will soon be here. Already the little folks are count- 
ing the weeks and days before Dec.25th. Some boys are 
dreaming of new skates, sleds, knives, or books ; the girls, 
of dolls, play houses, puzzles, and other giftsof Santa 
Claus. Christmas should be the happiest holiday of the 
year. Most other holidays are in commemoration of 
events which pertain to the particular history of the na- 
tion in which they are celebrated. Thus we, as a people, 
have our Fourth of July and 22d of Frebuary; in Eng- 
land, the Fifth of November is celebrated ; in Gemany, 
the 18th of October. (It will be interesting for you to 
learn from history why these days are specially regarded 
in those countries.) Christmas, however, is or should be 
a holiday for ali nations. It is in rememberance of the 
Great Gift to mankind. In all Christian nations, it is re- 
membered with rejoicing. The exact time of the birth 


of Christ is not deiermined, but, as you know, all have, 


agreed to keep up the 25th of December, to bring to mind 
that event. The word Christmas means a mass or spec- 
ial worship to Christ. It came to be called “ Merry” 
from the revels and sports which were instituted in Eng- 
land, at Christmas times, extending formerly from Dec. 
25th to Candlemas (Feb. 2d). In the houses of the nobles 





a “lord of misrule” was appvinted whose business it is 
said by an old writer, was “to make the rarest pastimes, 
to delight the beholder.” An immense fire was built in 
the largest room in the old castles, on which a great log, 
called the * Yule log,” was kept burning until Candle- 
mas. The laborers were all invited into the castle, to 
feast, and dance, play games, and engage in every kind 
of amusement. These scenes must ofien have been tus 
multuous, as barrels of ale and great bowls of punch 
were freely given out to the revelers. Although such 
scenes are not now enacted, Christmas is nowhere ob- 
served with greater spirit thanin England. In Germany 
and the north of Europe, this day is often called the 
“children’s festival,” and the Christmas tree is introduced 
on the preceding evening. A very interesting custom on 
this occasion is observed in some places. After the pres- 
ents from the Christmas tree have been distributed, the 
mother takes opportunity to say privately to the daugh- 
ters, and the father to the sons, what has been observed 
most praiseworthy and what most faulty in their conduct. 
In other places, the youngest child on behalf of the oth- 
ers, makes a little speech to the parents, expressing their 
love and gratitude; the writer once witnessed this per- 
formance where the occasion was kept in true German 
style. We are pleased to notice that in late years the ob- 
servance of Christmas is becoming more general in the 
United States. Many famiies have the Christmas tree, 
bearing its beautiful fruit of presents for old and young, 
though in most places the good old-fashioned plan still 
prevails of hanging the stockings in the chimney corner 
for Santa Claus to fill. From our hearts we wish you all 
a Merry Christmas this year, with stockings full of pres- 
ents to help make it so; but all will be pretty sure to have 
it, who takecare tokeep their stockings filled with good 
children’s feet, until that time. 





Amusing Remarks of Children, 


A very talkative little girl used often to annoy her 
mother by making remarks about the visitors that came 
to the house. On one occasion a gentleman was expect- 
ed whose nose had been accidentally flattened nearly to 
his face. The mother cautioned her child particularly to 
say nothing about this feature: imagine her consterna- 
tion when the little one exclaimed, ‘‘ Ma, you told me to 
say nothing about Mr. Smith’s nose, why he hasn't got 
any !"—This recalls an anecdote of a little girl whose 
teacher often had occasion to reprimand her. One day 
she gave the child an unusually long and sharp talk for 
some grave offence, and from the steady attention of the 
latter, supposed she was making a strong impression on 
her, when suddenly the little girl exclaimed, ‘‘ Why Miss 
Jones, when you talk, your upper jaw don’t move a bit.” 





A Thick Fog—A Quizzer Rebuked, 


A talkative individual encountered a quiet old gentle- 
man on the ferry boat one morning, and vainly endeav- 
ored to draw himinto conversation—evidently with a de- 
sire to make sport of him, but without much success. At 
length the talker remarked, ‘I suppose you consider 
Down East a right smart place ; but I guess it would puz- 
zle them to get up as thick a fog as we have here this 
morning.” ‘* Well,” said: the old man, “I don’t know 
about that. I hired one of your York chaps to work for 
me last Summer, and one rather foggy mornin’ I sent him 
down into the meadow to lay a few courses of shingle on 
a new barn I was finishin’ off. At dinner-time the fellow 
came up, and, sez he, * That's a long barn of yourn.” 
Sez I, *‘ Not very long.” ‘ Well,” sez he, “I’ve been to 
work ail this forenoon, and haven’t got one course laid 
yet.” “ Well,” sez I, ‘You're a lazy fellow, that’s all 
I’ve got to say.” And soafter dinner I went down to see 
what he’d been about, and don’t you believe, he had 
shingled more than a hundred eet right on to the fog 
“ Answer a fool according to his folly said the Wise Man.” 





Reading One’s own Obituary. 


An eastern journal had a subscriber who had not paid 
up in several years, though he often promised to “call 
and settle.” Finally after a sharp dun he said, “If I dowt 
come and pay up to morrow, you may be sure I am 
dead.” The next day came, but no money. On the fol- 
lowing morning the subscriber was horrified at reading in 
the journal a notice of his own death, giving a sketch of 
his life, and recounting many good qualities he possessed. 
but stating that one of his failings was his neglect to pay 
the printer. Seizing his hat he posted to the office and ex- 
claimed, ‘* What does this mean?” “ Why” replied the 
editor, “you told me I might consider you dead unless that 
bill was settled yesterday, and knowing you to be a man 
of your word, I wrote accordingly.” “Oh! ah! yes, I 
see,” said the subscriber, “‘here’s your money; and now, 
if you please, contradict the report in your next paper.” 
“'That’s not necessary,” replied the editor, “the article 
was printed only in the copy of the paper sent to you !” 
He took the hint, and ever after paid the printer promptly. 
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A Miser Rebuked. 


It is related of Lord Braco, a Scotch Judge of the last 
century, and an intense miser, that on one occasion one 
of his farmers saw him pick up a farthing, and said to 
him: “I would give ashiliing Lord Braco, to have a 
sight of all your silver and gold.” “ Well, man,” said 
his lordship, ‘it shall cost you no more.” The shilling 
was paid, and the judge exhibited to the farmer a cor- 
siderable number of iron boxes filled with gold and silver 
money. ‘Now my lord,” said the man, “I am as rich as 
you are.” “How is that” asked hislordship. ‘‘ Because 
Isee the money, and you have not the heart to do any- 
thing else with it,” was the sharp reply. 





What a Word May Do. 

The chaplain of a Western regiment relates, that while 
visiting a family in Illinois, the mother, an elderly lady, 
told him the following circumstance: Many years before, 
her son of about four years old, was one day playing in 
the road, when he fell and hurt himself slightly, and 
commenced crying very loudly. Just then a tall young 
man came around the corner, driving a yoke of oxen, and 
picking up the boy, he said, “ You’ll never make a sol- 
dier my little man, if you cry for a tumble.” The child 
instantly brightened up, and from that time seemed to 
strive to be more manly. ‘“ There, said the mother is 
the same boy, pointing to a fine looking cavalry Captain 
in the yard, ‘‘and that tall young man who spoke to him 
is now Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, 
viz.: Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States.” 





A Key to a Person’s Name. 


One of the Agriculturist boys in Fulton County, Ind., 
sends the accompanying table of letters, 


by which the name of a person or any A BDH P 
word may be found out in the following C CE IQ 
manner: Let the person whose name you EFF JR 
wish to know, inform you in which of the GGGKS 
upright columns the first letterof hisname I J LLT 
is contained. If itbe found inbutonecol- KK MMU 
umn, it is the top letter: if it occurs in MN NNV 
more than one column, it is found byad- O000O0W 
ding the alphabetical numbers of the ttp QR TX X 
letters of these columns, and the sum will S S V ZY 
be the number of the letter sought. By UV VY Z 
taking one letter at a time in this way, the WW W 
whole name can be ascertained. For ex- Y Z 


ample, take the word Jane. J is found in the two col- 
umns commencing with B and H: which are the 2d and 
8th letters down the alphabet ; their sum is 10, and the 10th 
letter down the alphabet is J, the letter sought. The next 
letter A appears‘in but one column, where it stands at the 
top. N is seen in the columns headed with B, D and H ;— 
these are the 2d, 4th, and 8th letters of the alphabet ; which 
added give the 14thor N; and soon. The use of this table 
will excite no little curiosity among those unacquaint- 
ed with the foregoing explanation. 





New and Useful Premium for Boys and 
Girls—and Others. 


A subscriber in Missouri (an officer in the army, we 
believe) wrote some time ago: “If possible, add a case 
of Drawing or Drafting instruments to your general 
Premium List. Nothing could be more useful to the 
young, and to theold also—farmers and others—than a 
case of instruments for drawing plans, plotting out fields, 
buildings, etc., etc.’—Well, we have engaged an Import- 
ing house to furnish a supply of such instruments for our 
Premium List, and the first instalment ison hand. They 
are in neat cases, four by eight inches, each containing a 
dozen very excellent articles—dividers, points, pencil- 
holders, ruling-pens, semi-circles, etc., made of polished 
steel and brass. The dividers are furnished with exten- 
sion joints and adjustable pieces for making all varieties 
of circles, angles, ete. Each piece is fitted into the vel- 
vet cushion. The price ($6) includes postage, and they 
will be forwarded post-paid to any place in the United 
States and Territories. This premium (as in the table in 
next column) is given for 24 subscribers at $1 each, or 
50 at 80 cents each. It is a first-rate thing. 

4 ce Pe 

An Amusine Repiy.—The little sister of a friend of 
ours asked the meaning of the word biped, and was told 
it signified having two legs. A quadruped has four legs, 
continued her brother, “and now,” asked he, ‘‘what would 
you call any thing with three legs.” In a moment she 
replied, ‘‘I should say it was a biped and a half.” 





A ComicaL Mistaxe.—At an exhibition of a magic 
lantern the children were asked to name the pictures as 
they were shown. A view of the children of Israel 
crossing the Red Sea was brought out. “‘ What is this,’ 
was asked. A little fellow in the audience enthusiastic- 
ally called out‘ is Burnside crossing the Rappahanneck 





PREMIUMS for 1364. 


DOING GOOD, AND GETTING PAY FOR IT. 


While many Journals are adopting our long-time mode of 
doing business, some cotemporaries decry our practice of 
giving premiums, As a cloak to their want of enterprise, 
they intimate that certain other periodicals are not good 
enough in themselves, but need a “make-weight,” or pre- 
mium, thrown in. We invite a comparison in quality, 
amount of reading matter, engravings, and in price, All 
these journals proclaim the importance of getting farmers 
and others to read more about their business, and constantly 
urge their readers to solicit new subscribers, and to do it 
‘for the good of the cause.” That is all very well; every 
one is doing a good work who induces a neighbor to read 
and think more—to make his head help his hands, 

But w@go a little further, and offer some pay to those who 
devote time and effort to this work. The easiest and best 
way to do so, is to offer specific Premiums of good articles, 
for a definite number of names, Owing to the special good- 
will of manufacturers, publishers, etc., and to some adver- 
tising arrangements, we are able to offer much larger pre- 
miums in this way than in cash. There is no “catch” in our 
mode—no fine premium to the one sending in the largest list 
of names, leaving all others “out in the cold,” though they 
may have worked just as hard, and obtained almost as many 
subscribers, The canvasser knows just what he or she is 
working for, and that the pay or absence of it, does not de- 
pend upon what some other unknown party is doing. 

We do not pretend to give an article costing $2, and throw 
in the paper for a year, all for $1. We offer no article of in- 
ferior quality or value, The premiums are all useful and 
desirable, and cheap at the prices named. Zvery article 
offered, is a good one—nothing second-hand, or of poor make 
or quality, or kind. We intend in all cases to deal fairly 
with every one. We invite all to make an effort to get one or 
more of the premiumns described below, and thus do good 
to others in circulating the paper, and get paid for the 
work ; many have already done so during the past month. 




















Table of Premiums for 1864, Py 8 4 
' & 58 iss 
Open to all--No Competition. Ee ig8 128 
Bo |Ss |ee 
Names of Premium Articles, am er Se 
Goop Booxs—See terms below *... .....0++5. 
A—American Cyclopedia (A gd 8 a $56 00 || 130 | 250 
B—Best Family Clothes Wr oo. $7 00|) 19) 45 
C—Nonpareil Washing Machine........ 77$16 00 |} 40} 90 
D—Sewing Machine, heeler & Wilson)... $45 00// 98 195 
E—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs oh .. 2. 840 00}; 82) 185 
F—Woodruft’s Mercurial Barometer... . $8 00); 20) 68 
G—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer.. $5 00 || 30 
H—The Aquarius............seee--+- .-- $10 00)) 25) 67 
I—Five Octave Melodeon best) See eae 3 00 || 170 | 340 
J—Four Octave Melodeon (best)............. 00 || 120 | 234 
K—Seven back Volumes a 8 68 |} 28 64 
Six do do wie BT 44|| 25) 58 
M—Five do do = 3s 20); 22) 49 
N—Four do do do QE B4 96)! 19) 42 
O—Three do do do BS $3 72/| 16) 38 
P—Two do do do és 248]; 18] 24 
—One do do do 124} ..] 18 
Jacob's Portfolio Paper ee 150)) ..| 17 
S—Osborn & Hodgkinson's Pains... 5.0. 150}) ..| 17 
T—Premium Cylinder Plow............-.-++- $10 00) 3) 4 
U—Eagle Plow No. 20.........csceeeeseeeseeee 9 25|| 30) 69 
V—Hay and Straw Cutter GED cccsccsstnens 9 00 || 28) 6 
W-—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)............. 7 50) 25) 58 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press............ - $700) 24) 54 
aa—Case of Drawing Instruments............ $6 00Y 24' 50 


Nochargeis made for packing or boxing any of the ar- 
ticles in this Premium List. The books and the Premi- 
ums K, to S, inclusive, are DELIVERED to any part of the 
United States and Territories, free of allcharges. The 
other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each. gay-Every article 
is new and of the very best make. 


The names (with money for each,) can be sent in as fast 
as gathered, so that the subscribers can begin to receive 
their papers. The premium will be paid to any one as 
soon as his list is completed. But, let it be distinctly 
noted, we can reckon for premiums ONLY those names 
which are marked as for Premiums, when they are sent in. 
All the separate names thus sent and marked as for pre- 
miums, are at once recorded, so that we can immediately 
turn to any canvasser’s list, and see how it stands. 

Premium clubs need not necessarily be all at one Post- 
Office. Each list ought to contain a fair proportion of 
new names, for it is tobring the paper before new sub- 
scribers, that the premiums are in part intended. 

To avoid confusion, please send in the exact amount 
with each list of names. In special cases, the whole sum 
for a premium list may be forwarded, and the premium 
be received at once—the names to be sent in afterward. 


(Cer All names sent in now, get the great Strawberry 
plants. Note that 5 cents extra are needed if the“ Agri- 
culturist Strawberry” plants are to go by mail. This 
will, of course, be paid by the subscribers themselves. 





Descriptive Notes on the Premiums. 


* Books.--Any person sending 20 or more subscribers, 
may select from our Book List (page 382) to the amount 
of 10 cents for each name sent in at the club price of 80 
cents, or to the amount of 30 cents for each name at $1. 
(No books sent for less than 20 names). The premium 
books will be de/ivered anywhere in the United States, 
or to the border of the British Provinces, free of all 
cost, by mail or express. Many Farmers’ Clubs have, 
by means of this premium, obtained a ‘good Library. 


A—Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia.— 
This magnificent work is now completed, and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. It consists of 16 heavy volumes, averaging 
800 large two column pages, or in the whole work, 12,804 
pages! (The books fill up over a yard of shelf-room.) Jt is 
in reality a complete library of itself, embracing full infor- 
mation upon every topic of human knowledge, alphabeti- 
cally arranged for convenient reference, The subjects dis- 
cussed number over twenty-five thousand! Itis hardly pos- 
sible to name anything upon which pretty full information 
may not be readily found in the Cyclopedia. Many who can 
not purchase the work may be able to obtain it through our 
Premium offer, It is worth a year's effort in raising subscri- 
bers, though many may get 130 names in a brief time, 


B-—Best Clothes-Wringers.—This is a most excel- 
lent Household Implement, which should be in every family. 
It can be set upon any form of tub, and by turning with the 
right hand and picking up the garments with the left, they 
are pressed rapidly and easily between two elastic rollers, 
and drop out into a basket, quite as free from water as they 
can be wrung by the hardest twisting by hand, Every lady 
knows that hand wringing is really harder upon the arms 
and shoulders than even the washing; while the twisting 
stretches the fibers with lever power, and hastens the wear- 
ing out, All this is avoided by the Wringer, which is in 
truth a strength-saver, and a clothes-saver. We have had 
one in use for nearly four years; itis as good as ever, and 
has paid for itself many times over. A child can with this 
readily wring out atub-full of clothes, Our Premium Wring- 
ers are of the family size, and of the best manufacture, and 
are provided with cogs, and with springs, so that they will 
wring equally well any article from a blanket to a baby's 
stocking. The Wringer weighs only 15 lbs., and can be car- 
ried by hand, or sent by express, or freight to any point, and 
is ready for instant use on removing the light packing box. 


C—Nonpareil Washing Machine.—The best 
recommendation we can give of this, is, that while we have 
tried fifteen or twenty kinds, this is the only one that our 
“help” continue to use without being required to do so. It 
acts somewhat like the old “fulling mill;" the clothes are 
put into the hot water, and beat by two pounders which con- 
stantly turn them over. The beaters are moved alternately 
by a crank, provided with balance wheel which adjusts the 
force required so a8 to make the turning easy, Take it all 
in all, the Nonpareil is the best Washing Machine we have 
found. If we could find a better one, we should put it in our 
list, for anything that helps to reduce the hard work of 
washing day, isa godsend, The machine can go as freight, 
or by express, to any part of the country, and we believe 
will give better satisfaction than any other yet brought out. 


D-E-Sewing Machines.—We need not enlarge 
upon the benefitsof Sewing Machines, It is no exaggeration 
to say that a woman can in a day do ten times as much 
ordinary sewing with a machine, as she can do by hand, 
The interest on a $50 Machine is only $83 to $4 a year, which 
is a small consideration compared to its advantages. Five 
hundred families ought to be supplied through our pre- 
mium list this year, At least 80 to 100 copies of the Agri- 
culturist ought to be taken in every town, and would be if 
some enterprising man or woman would go round and gath- 
er them. Two or three ladies might join their efforts, and 
get a machine for use between them. We offer two kinds of 
Machines, both varieties of which we have had in use for 
several years, and with great satisfaction. .They are both 
supplied with the Hemmer, and are sent out with full in- 
structions for use.——-The Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine, we have used during five years, and can bear full 
testimony in its favor. More of these machines are sold and 
used, we believe, than of all the other good kinds together, 
which is a strong proof of the satisfaction they give.——This 
sews with a double thread, both sides of the fabric showing 
the same stitch——-The Wilcox & Gibbs Machine, 
we have used for over three years, and for most kinds of 
sewing it is excellent, It is very simple in its operation and 
can be worked by those who have the smallest amount of 
mechanical skill, It can be used for most kinds of sewing, 
and may well be adopted generally, at least where the higher 
priced machines can not be afforded.—For every kindof 
sewing, especially where the same stitch is required on 
both sides, we prefer the Wheeler & Wilson, 


F—G—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer.—This 
is conceded to be the best and cheapest instrument for gen- 
eral use, which is now offered to the public. The peculiar 
form of mercury cup invented by Mr, Woodruff, renders the 
instrument far more portable than any thing previously made. 
The safe delivery of every instrument given by us as a pre- 
mium, is warranted by the manufacturer (Charles Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H.), when to be sent within 1,500 miles. The 
instruments are beautifully made, are about 3 feet long, and 
are sent direct from the factory, with no expense save the 
express charges. We offer two forms which differ mainly in 
the style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. The $12 form is of course more ornamental, and 
the more desirable instrument, though either of them is high- 
ly valuable. A barometer is to farmers or others on land 
what it is to sailors at sea—an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for. There are many times every year when 
the indications of the barometer in regard to the weather, 
will often be of more value than its whole price, while the 
interest on its cost would be less than half a dollar a year 
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The habit of observation, and of scientific study culti- 
vated in children where a Barometer is used, is important. 


H—The Aquarius.—Tiils is an excellent little porta- 
ble force-pump, useful in many ways. One can take this in- 
strument in bis hand with a pail of water, and throw a con- 
siderable stream to any point where a fire may be breaking 
out, and do more to quench it, than he could with a dozen 
pailfulls dashed on, even if the fire could be reached. We 
have thrown water from the ground up against the third 

tory windows of a house. The Aquarius is very useful for 
watering gardens, for washing windows, carriages, etc., etc. 
s provided with rubber suction pipe, to draw water from 
a pail,tub or bucket, and an ejection pipe having both a noz- 
vie for throwing a stream, and a rose or sprinkler. It 
has also an air Chamber for giving a constant stream. Itisa 
handy instrament, for every household, aside from its use as a 
tire engine with which incipient fires have been stopped. 








1_.J-Melodeons.—None need to be told of the pleas 
ure given by a good Melodeon in a household, or of its util- 
ity in the Week Day and Sabbath School Room, and the 
Church, “ Musie bath charms to soothe even a savage breast,” 
ati we hesitate not to say that a benign influence is exerted 
upon every house and school room where a Melodecon or 
other good musical instrument is found.—We offer two sizes 
iu our list above, and those of a different price may be se- 
lected for a proportionate number of subscribers. (For 
sizes, style, prices, etc., send a stamp to George A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get one of their illustrated descrip- 
tive Catalogues, which will be sent free). We have used one 
of these Melodeons during four years past, and it continues 
to zive the highest satisfaction. It has not been tuned or 
otherwise repaired in all that time. The premium instru- 
ments will be shipped direct from the manufacturers at _ 
talo, ready boxed. They can go by railroad, steamboat, e 
press or otherwise, as desired by the recipient. ¢3* It is 
easy tor Churches, and both Week Day and Sunday Schools 
to unite their efforts and secure a good melodeon, 

—Many have doneso already. 








K—Q-—Seven Volumes of the Agriculturist.— 
Here is a whole Agricultural, Horticultural, and Household 
Library, embracing also a large amount of interesting read 
ing for Children and Youth, and thousands of instructive 
and pleasing engravings. Each volume contains more 
printed matter than half a dozen dollar books of the usual 
size. There are in each volume from one to two thousand 
articles and condensed items, among which every reader 
will find something useful to himself and family. We send 
them post-paid (as in the above table,) innew clean numbers, 
printed from stereotype plates as needed, The last number 
of each volume contains an index to the whole volume, 
(Any person preferring them bound, can receive them in this 
form, neatly done, at 65 cents extra per volume, for binding 
and extra postage—or at a cost of only 2 cents per volume 
if called for, or sent by express, or otherwise, so as not to 
be pre-paid, Let every one selecting this premium be sure 
to name what volumes are desired, or how many of each, 
duplicates of any number can be chosen if preferred. 
can only supply from volume 16 to volume 22 inclusive. 


R—Best File for the Agriculturist.—Jacpb's 
Portfolio file, made just to fitthe Agriculturist, with the name 
of the paper gilded on, is exceedingly convenient, It is a 
neatly embossed or stamped cover, made so that each sue- 
cessive number of the paper can be inserted in a minute, 
when itis strongly heldin, The numbers thns fastened togeth- 
erare asconvenient as a bound book. When one volume is 
completed, it can be removed and stitched together, and the 
numbers of anew volume be inserted. <A single cover will 
answer for a-dezen or twenty successive years, It is with- 
out doubt the most perfect paper file made. Sent post-paid. 


S—Water Color Paints.—Those offered (Osborne 
& Hodgkinson’s) are the bestof American Manufacture, and 
though not so fine for artist’s work, as sone of the imported 
(which now sell at six times the price), they answer very 
well for common sketching, particularly by children and 
beginners. They are especially useful to children, as their 
nae tends to develop a taste for form and color, and skill in 
the use of the pencil. Send post-paid, in neatmahogany case 
—24 small cakes of assorted colors, with brushes, ete. 

T—U—Premium Plows.—The two named im the 
table above (Cylinder and Eagle No, 20,) are two of the best 
farm plows in use, and will doubtless give ample satisfaction 
to any one securing them as premiums. We have not space 
fora particular description. The Eagle Plow is well-known. 
The working of the Cylinder Plow, and other items concern- 
ing it are described on page 136 of Volume XX, (May 1861). 








V-W-Hay and Straw Cutters—Steccl-tooth- 
ed Cultivators.—These implements are of first import- 
ance to all farmers, some of whom may find it most conve- 
nient to secure them through our premium list. We send 
the best Implements we know of at the prices named. 


—_-— + —— Or 


The Markets. 


aepemes 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Thursday Morning, Nov. 19, 1863. § 

The tables below, carefully prepared specially for the 
American Agriculturist, from original and official sources, 
present a very comprehensive and clear view of the 
transactions in breadstuffs, during the past month and 
year, and a comparison with similar periods last year. 
A study of the tables will afford much general informa- 
tion ....Prices of most agricultural products have ad- 
vanced, as shown in the tables of current rates. This 
has mainly resuited from the advance in gold, as was 
fully detailed on page 328, November Agricu/turist. The 
Breadstuff markets are at present in a very unhealthy 
condition, owing to the rage for speculation, and most of 
the reported sales are from one to another of this class. 
Buyers for the home trade and for shipment luld off, ex- 
pecting a collapse which will be produced by military suc 
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cesses followed by a fall in gold, or bya tighter money 
market....Bale Hay has been very scarce and in lively 
request at higher rates....Hops have been more sought 
after and quite firm....Seeds, Hemp, and Tobacco, have 
been in jess request, but without important changes in 
prices.... Woon has been in very brisk request, chiefly 
for manufacturing purposes, and hieavy sales of both 
domestie and foreign have been effeeted, (including an 
extensive catalogue ef California and foreign Wools at 
auction, Noy. 12,) at decidedly firmer prices, the mar- 
ket closing with less animation, owing to the extreme 
firmness of holders. Stocks have been much reduced, 
and the finer grades are now becoming scarce.....In 
most agricultural produs ts, transactions have been 
moderate. The Price table shows present prices, and 
changes since our last quotations. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
27 days t/ és mth 539,000 3,034,000 531,000 21,000 607,000 2,102,000 
25 days last nth 354,000 1,839,000 2,368,000 25,000 44,000 612,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. 3 Rye. Barley. 
27 days this month, 499,000 3,113,000 3,018,000 26, 588,000 








25 days last month, 555,000 3,366,000 4,493,000 30, 361,000 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
27 days 1863 530.000 3.034.000 531,000 21,000 607,000 2,102,000 
27 days 1862 .. 536,000 $520,000 2,492,000 41,100 387,000 785,000 
SALES. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
27 days 1863... 199,000 —_ 26,000 588,000 
27 days 1862...... 670,000 35,000 361,000 
3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to Nov. 18. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 
Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush. 
14,199,328 7,486,335 416,249 123,996 





W287 10, 342,556 1,088,790 144,165 





4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New-York 
Canals from the opening of navigation to Nov. 7h. 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, tye, Barley, Oats, 

bbls. bus. bus, a bus, bus. 

1863. 7,314,300 20,405,600 3 900 
1862..... 174,800 19,391,200 737, "400 1, S100 4 ry 109.000 





CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
October 17, Nov. 18, 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 40 @650 $560 @ 665 
Superfine Western.. w+» 540 @5% 60 @ 5380 
Extra Western. E é 0 @97 00 @l1l 50 
Extra Genesee. 660 @850 


_ 70 @900 
Saper, to Extri \ Southern 640 @9B 











20 @11 00 
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SEW PLOUR......<..0.0000 560 @610 rh) j 
Corn MEAL. $75 @5 30 D @ 6 
WueEatr—All kinds of White 14 @1% ) @18 
All kine is ot Red, . i= 36 1: 
Corn—Yellow, =", 100 @ 09 21 
Mixed... ‘ as WKE@ o @110 
OaTs— Western, 3 esos 80 @ S @ 86 
State... sinteinle : sl @  @ 86 
Rye 115 @ 10 @12B 
BARLEY 150 @1 140 @ 158 
Corron—Midk lings, per Yb.. wt @ 86 @ Si 
Hops, crop of 1865, per Ib..... 2 @ 20 @ B 
Fra turns, Live Geese, p. lb. 50 @_~ 82} Yann C1) 
SeED—Clover, per Ib.........- 10 @ il 4@ | 11% 
Timothy, per bushel..... 250 @2% 250 @26 
Fiax, per bushel............. 300 @32% 29 @3 10° 
SuGar—Brown, per ib. ...... 9¥@ 14% 14 
Movassks, New-Orleans, p. is 1) @ 60 5 

CorFrer. Rio, per lb : 31 @ 3 

TORACCO- Kkentue ky,&e,p.1b.. 9 @ 2% 

Seed Leaf, per Ib. 1; 


WooL- a stic fleece e, p. Ib. 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib. 
Wool, California, unw: ished. . 
TALLOW, per Ib ‘ 




















1, CAKR, NEF CER. ...6..055<5 A445 46 0 

PorK—Mess, per bbD1...... 1450 @16 16 ¢ 

Prime. per Dbl... ...-..--00000 11 75 @12 2 ll 6 

BEEF—Plain mess. ...... . 1050 @135 11 75 

LarpD, in bbls. perlb . ; 11K%@ 

Burrer—W one rh, = Ib... 19 @ B 

State, per 1b. cess 3 @ 8 

CHREBE... cccccecsccccsvcce 12 @ 16 

BEANsS— per bushel........... 150 @300 2 

Broom Corn—ner 8 @ 10 

EaGs—fresh, per dozen... 21 @ B 

Kggs,.Limed, per doz......... 17 @ 18 

Pourrry—Fowls. per }>..... 10 @ 14 

Ducks, per Ib..........++66- 10 @ 16 

Geese, per 1b.. — 0 @ BR 

Turkeys, per Ib 122 @ 18 

PoTATOES—Dy kman, p. bbl.. 125 @150 2¢ 

Mercers, per DDI........ . 200 @250 2 

Buckeyes per bb! . 12 @150 12 

Peach Blow, per bbl. 140 @200 1 

Nova Scotia, per bushel. 40 @ 50 

Sweet Delaware per bbl. 00 BE 

Jersey Sweet per bbl 300 @350 4 i 

TuRNIPsS—Ruta baga, per bbt 12 @150 1 

Ontons, Red & Yellow P. bbl. 325 @ 400 3% 

CABBAGES, per 100 .. 400 @8 00 4 

DRIED APPLES, per lb....... 4@ 7 ¢ 

Drrep Peacues, per Ib.. i, 4 @ it 2: 

p RASPBERRIES, per Ib.. 5 @_ Xk 24 

_— Es, choice, per bb1........ 3 00 @ 5 60 350 @ 400 

Apples, ‘mixed lots, <a bbl... 150 @200. 250 @ 3 00 

Apples, River, per bb} 200 @ 250 

PUMPKINS, Cheese, per 100... 800 @10 00 8 00 @10 00 

SQUASHES, M: urow, per bbl. 22 @ 2 50 250 @206 

Hubbard, per bbl..... ....... 250 250 @2% 

CRANBERRIES, per bbl ....... 8 00 @10 00 850 @11 00 

3 INCES, per 100 ae .. 200 @30 100 @150 
Prierons, Wild, per doz re 5b @10 9 @1% 

PRAIRIE CHICKENS, per pair. 50 @  & 60 @ ww 

re ATL, per OZ. ....-00+0--  @12B 150 @2 00 
ARTRIDGES, per pair..... 03 @ 80 50 @ 100 





The N. VY. Live Stock Markets during 
the past 5 weeks have been largely suppiied, the average 
weekly. receipts being 6,225 beef cattle ; 16,888 sheep, and 
43,000 live hogs. The short winter forage hastens the 
marketing of animals. The demand is good, and even 
under the large receipts, prices are well inaintained, the 
present rates being: for cattle, llc. ¥ lb. estimated dress- 
ed weight for the best, and down to 6c for scalawags— 
average of all sales 8c. Good full grown Sheep bring 
54% @dKc. ® lb. live weight; Lambs 6(@7c., Good corn- 
fed hogs, &@64c. @ lb. live weight ; still-fed, 544 /@534« 
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‘Business Notices. 80 Cts. per: Line of Space. 
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Patents for “New Inventions, 
are procured in this Country and Europe, by MUNN & 
CO., Editors Scientific American, No. 37 Park Row, N. 
Y. Pamphlets of advice sent free. 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 50 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soi] ; fine crops ; twenty-acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIs, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N. J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent fre e. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


If, asa Holiday Gift, you would combine instruction 
with amusement, the useful with the entertaining, 1e- 
member the Craig Microscope and Mounted Objects, for 
they are an endless source of amusement and instruc- 
tion. Over 200 dozen Microscopes and 700 dozen Objects 
have been sold within a year by the Boston Agent alone. 
This Microscope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for 
$2 25; or with six beautiful mounted objects for $3; o1 
with 24 objects for $5. In hard rubber, for 50 cents, in 
addition to above prices. A liberal discount to the trade. 
Address, HENRY CRAIG, 335 Broadway, New-York. 


Adbertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE RUGLINB EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line ot space for each insertion, 
One whole column 43. ines), or more, $60 per column. 
In both English and German, Fifty-five cents per line. 
German Edition alone, Zen cents per line of space. 




















- Valuable Farm for Sale. 


ro those desiring to purchase land, we would call their 
attention to this valuable farm, situated_in Hunterdon Co., 
New-Jersey, 2 — trom the Delaware River, and Delaware 
and Belvidere R.R. Very convenient to Church, Mill, Stores, 
School, ete., being a splendid situation for a ‘country resi- 
dence, ‘having a splendid view of the surrounding country 
not excelled by anyin the state. The soil is loamy with 
clay bottom, and in a high state of cultivation. Good Buiid 
ings. Young apple orchard, and peach orchard just in its 
ag ‘The Farm contains about 110 acres. Terms easy. 
“or further particulars apply to, or address 

iW IL LI AMSON & AL L E iN, Stockton, Hunterton Cv., N. J. 





FiIsi & HATCH, 


No. 38 Wallest., New-York City. 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


All kinds of Government and other Se- 
eurities. Orders from the Country for pur- 
chase of Government Bonds, etc., attend- 
ed to WITH CARE and Promptness 

Also Agents for the sale of U. 8S. FIVE= 
TWENTY YEAR SIX PER C ENT. BONDS. 


PEAR SE ED, «ce. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Offer of the growth of 1863 
Prime Pear Seed per pound $3, or in quantities of 
Sad OVOET, DEF DOUAG.......-66 ccvccccasessese 








23 ppands 
$2.00 






Apple Seed per Bushel ‘ Per r Qitart. ‘30 
Mahaleb Cherry Pits, per Bushel ba 1.00 
Plum Pits, eg oom. ae 


“ 


Apricot Pits 
Wey — Pine Seed, per rs 
Seotch Elm 


i cove Cae 
Per ounce.... 2% 








Scarlet Maple =< “ . 20 
Magnolia Accuminata 4d * 23 
Quince Seec e = 23 
Improved White taspberry Seed. a4 1,00 
Improved Red = .. 1,00 
Improved Yellow Gooseberry Seed 4d ose ae 
Improved Red = 2.00 
Improved Green sy ss 2.00 
Honey Locust Seed per pound 60¢., = 10 
Yellow Locust Seed per pound 7c. ~ 10 
New White Japan Melon sg 50 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seed W arehouse, 
15 Joln-st., New-York. 
j@ Parties ordering the above to come by mail mtet en- 
close in addition 2 cents for every 4 ounces ordered. 


MOTHERS AND WIVES! 


THE MOTHER’S JOURNAL 


and FamILy VISITANT is a practical Monthly 
Magazine for Mothers and the Houschold, 
substantial in matter, attractive in Style. 
One Dollar a year; specimen copies, ten 
ents, Be sure and have it. 
"henll by mail, directed to Mothers’ Journat, 


335 Broadway, New York. 
BLACK SPANISH FOWLS. 


A few pair of Pure Blood young black Spanish, from im 
ported stock, ApSly to D.H. WILLETS, ushing, L. L 
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WANTED A SITUATION by an American man 
and his Wife, to take charge of a Farm, one that thor- 
oughly understands his business, and can furnish se BEST 
ot Testimonials. A situation near Providence, R.I would 
be preferred, yO te H. C, WHE ELER, 
North Stonington, Conn. 





V TANTED A SITUATION AS FARMER and 
Gardener, understands the general management of 
farming, dr aining and reclaiming of waste lands, growing cf 
root crops by special and artificis al manures, the working and 
applying of ‘all agricultural machinery, the erecting of ‘farm 
buildings, raising, selling and buying of stock, isa judge of 
blood stock and their m: unagement, puy ing and se ling of all 
farm products, keeping working and farm accounts, The 
erecting of horticultural buildings, growing and forcing of 
grapes, peaches, &e¢., growing and propage ating of Ore hidea, 
Stove and Green-House plants, the routine of Flower and 
Kitchen gardening, laying out of new grounds, the planting 
ot orchards and selecting of sorts to suit soil, growing of 
hi ardy grapes in vineyard and making wine. Having had the 
zOneri i) mana gement of Ge utlemeus’ estates as manager in 
the above ¢ apacity for a number of years, would Ike to 
eugage to aGe atic man or Company w ishing to make a new 
plaice, Addres GERALD HOWATT, Newburgh, N. Y. 


AN’ TED FROM THE FIRST OF APRIL next, 
a good practic able Farmer, one capable of taking 
charge of a Vegetable Farm, An E ng lishns in, Scotchman or 
German preterred. Address F, A, STOW, Troy, N. Y. 




















FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 


Colossal brick buildings, Best sustained Boarding Semi- 
nary in the State. The accumulated facilities of nine years 
under the same management. A Graduates Course for both 
ladies and gentlemen, A thorough BUSLNEss COLLEGE for 
young men EQUAL TO THE BEST, Expenses for 14 weeks board, 
washing, fuel, furnished room and common English branches, 
242. Winter term, Dec, 3d, Good students received at any 
time. Adress for catalogues 

REV, JOSEPH E. KING, D.D, 
Fort Edward, N. 





IPLEY FEMALE COLLEGE opens for pu- 
pils, February 3d, 1864, Superior facilities for Educa- 
tion; Splendid buildings, elegant furniture, highly ornamen- 
tul grounds; Preparatory, Academic and C tollegiate Depart- 
ments, An able corps of Teachers and Lecturers; Bath- 
ing, Horsemanship, and Gymnastics prominent; numbers 
limited; charges reasonable; Send for prospectus Address 
Rev, JOHN NEWMAN, D.D., Poultney, Vt. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
otlier Farm Produce 
tefers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


STAMMERING, 


And Stuttering cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances, 
For (new edition of) yrempniots and Drawings desc ribing 
the same, address ARS, 277 West 23d Street, N. 
y. P.O. Box 5076. 











Wanfed ! Serap Iron, Old Boilers and Old fron 


Machinery. 


The subscribers will pay cash for any quantity of wrought 
or cast scrap iron, old boilers and oid iron machinery ; deliv- 
ered at their Warehouse 28, 30 and 32 Terrace-st., Buffalo, or 
at their Rolling Mill and Nail Factory, Black ‘Rock Y 

PRATT & co. 


USS A OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 

age for budding and tying; GUNNY BAGS, 

TWINES, HAY ROPES, &e. +» Suits able or WAG purposes, 
for sale in lots to suit, by dD. M. WAL i, 
“Importer, 248 ¥ ay = Wow otk 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 1863. 











TO FARMERS, 
TO DAIRYMEN. 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 
Furs and Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 


Fixx, Tobacco, 
Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Beef, : 
Pork, Hams, 


Eggs, Poultry, 


Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Petroleum, 


Ke., Ke. 

Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 


Produce, of 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 





Sheppard, Seward & Co., 
Wholesale Dealers in 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN SEEDS. 
214 Pearl-Street, New-York, 

Catalogues on application. 


PURE-BRED AND FANCY STOCK FOR SALE. 


Spanish Merino Bucks, from $25 to $500 each, 
Spanish Merino Ewes, ‘from $25 to $200. 
Yorkshire Pigs at 6 weeks old, $14 per pair, 
White-Faced Black $ vanish #1 per pair, $6 per trio. White 
Dorkins, #4 per pair, 86 per trio. White-Legged Earl Derby 
games, $4 per pair, $6 ver trio. Champion ¢ Clipper Games, 4 
per pair, $6 per trio. Black-Breasted Ked Games, $4 per pair, 
$6 per trio, Malacca Games, $4 per pair, $6 pertrio. Silver- 
Laced Sebright Bantams, $5 per sper, 7 per trio, Black Po- 
lands, $3 per pair, $4 per trio. Silver Polands, - per pair, $4 
per trio. Silver Hamburg, er Bolton Grays, per pair, Hi 
er trio, Dominiques, $3 per pair, $4 per erie Brahma 
-ootra, $4 per pair, $5 per trio. Bronze trarkeys, #4 to #6 
er pair, (according to size.) African or Hong Kong Geese, 
6 per pair, White Aylesbury Ducks, = per pair, Rouen 
Duc ks, $8 per pair, White Fan-Tail Shaker Pigeons, $8 per 
air, -obine, or Ruff Neck, #3 pe ir. Trumpete ys, &3 
s Poughters, $3 per pair, Stars, #3 per pair, All 
should be accompanied with the amount in ¢ ash or 
Jratt, with full particulars as to what route to send them by. 
Direct all letters to kK. N. BISSELL, Shoreham, Vt. 


WV HITE AYLESBURY DUCKS, almost as large 
as geese; also. a Cotswold Buck from —— stock, 
for sale by KE. C. ARMSTRONG, Florida, Orange Co., N. Y 


BETT’S SELF-OPENING 
ROCKSHAFT GATE. 


Orders, inquiries, etc., may be addressed to 

F. B. BETTS, either at Wilmington, Del., or at 151 Nassau- 
st., New-York City, where a model can be seen, or to R, 
LODGE,Cleveland, Ohio, 




























W! HITE CAMELIA FLOWERS WANTED dur- 
ing the Winter season, in quantities from 10 to 1000. 
Also other eneits cut flowers will be received at ms, om 
pris esby J.S. BARNES, Florist. 710 Broadway, New-York 


PRINC EB. &C 0., ‘FI uU SHING, N. Y.—LINN.EZAN 
NURSERIES, Founded 173° New Priced Catalogues 

ef Trees and Shrubs, of Gr iaue of Strawberries, of Bulbs, 
of Pa sonies, &e 4 &e., Just issued, sent to applicants, 





PPLE SEE D OF THE GROWTH 
of 1863, at $4 per bushel, JAMES A. wate 
“ Skeanea@eles, N. Y. 


q SIERS OR BASKET WILLOWS.—34 KINDS. 

The largest collection in America. Of all colors and 
degrees of fineness, Cuttings at low rates. Send for Cata- 
logues, PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N. Y, 








INGERSOLL’S PATENT 
HAY PRESS. 


The best in use. Sold by 
GR IFFING BROTHER & CO.,, 
60 Courtiandt-st., New- York. 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS 

AND SEPARATORS, CLOVER HULLERS 
AND FAN MILLS.—ROOT CUTTERS of several epat- 
terns. HAY and STALK CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, 
HAND and POWER HAY and COTTON PRESSES, SAUS 
AGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS. LARD PRESSES. 

For sale by R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water-street, New-York. 











BUCKEYE MOWER 


AND REAPER. 


For the Season of 1864, 


The scarcity and high prices of labor during 
the past season, caused a demand for Harvest- 
ing Machinery, much greater than manufactur- 
ers could supply. The fresh calls of the Gov- 
ernment for troops will take many thousand 
more laborers from the country before the next 
harvest, and the farmer will have to rely almost 
entirely upon machinery in gathering his hay 
and grain crop. 





Farmers who were disappointed 
im procuring BUCKEYES, can 
avoid a similar disappointment by 
purchasing Machines this Wiuter. 


We are now prepared to take orders for Ma- 
chines of the various sizes. 


Circulars with terms and prices forwarded 
by mail. 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, 
Warehouse 165 Greenwich-St., New-York. 


THE EUREKA FEED CUTTER. 


A Cutter adapted to the wants of Farmers. 





FOR 
VH 


x 
“ 


FIRST RAT 


CORN STALKS, 





‘“MVULS Pur A 


This machine has important improvements. It CRUSHES 
and cuts the heaviest corn stalks, and hay and straw with 
great rapidity, by either hand or horse power, It has four 
cylindrical knives, ground on the inside; they cut with the 
SHEAR CUT, and can be EASILY ground and kept in com- 
plete cutting order by ordinary farm help, It is well made, 
easily operated, simple, durable, and effective. Hundreds 
are in actual operation to the perfect satisfaction of the 
purchasers, Orders solicited—promptly attended to. Send 
for a cireular, furnished FREE, Manufactured only by 

H. K, PARSONS, AGEN’, 
Novelty Works, HANMESSUNSG, PA, 





 ANTI-FRICTION L LEVER 


HORSE LOWERS, 
BURR STONE MILLS. 


which may be driven by 


HORSE, WATER, or STEAM POWER. 


Send for Cirenlar to 
FE, H. BENNET, 
42 and 44 Greene-st,. New-York. 


ORSE POWERS, CLOVER 

HULLERS, CORN STALK CU ITTERS & GRINDERS 

CORN SH aoe CoAUE SAGE CUTTERS” ee 

SA and § . 

FERS, LARD PRESSES. raid 
Sold at lowest wholesale one retail prices. b 
RIFF ie , BROTHE 

60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
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HIGHESE PREMIUMS, 1863. 


<O 







WERE AWARDED THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE LATE STATE FAIRS OF 
VERMONT, ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, 
NEW-YORK, INDIANA, MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE, 495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


“Grover & Baker's are the best.”—Am. Agriculturist. 


IOWA, 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 













o~ ee e'e's oa pea e's"& 
tLOCK STITCH$ 
KIOKIIDD KI 





SEWING-MACHINES 
Have won the HIGHEST PREMIUMS at all the import- 
ant State and Mechanical Fairs where exhibited this 
season, 


FOOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA STANDS. 
No. 505 Broadway, New-York. 
AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF'S PATENT 


PORTABLE BAROMETERS. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. H. 











BROWN’S A NEGLECTED CouGu, CoLp, AN 
IRRITATED OR SORE THROAT if al- 

BRONCHIAL ved a progress, a “| — 
jous Pulmonary Bronchial and Asth- 

TROCHES _ {matic Diseases’, often times incura- 
FOR ble. Brown's BroncutaL TROCH- 


“ES reach directly the affected parts, 


and give almost immediate relief. 
COUGHS |For BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, Ca- 
AND TABee. ow gegen he = 
the Troches are useful. UBLIC 
COLDS. SPEAKERS and SINGERS should 
have the Troches to clear and strengthen the voice. MILt- 
TARY OFFICERS and SOLDIERS who overtax the voice, and 
are exposed to sudden changes should use them. OBTAIN 
only the genuine. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” having 
proved their etticacy by a test of many years, are highly re- 
commended and prescribed by Physicians and Surgeons in 
the Army, and have received testimonials from many emi- 
nent men. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine in the Uni- 
ted States and most Foreign couutries at 25 cts. per box. 


Steel Composition Bells. 


THE AMERICAN BELL COMPANY. 
(Office No, 30 Liberty-street, New-York.) 
Are the only manufacturers of this descrip- 
tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the combining of 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufacturing the same being 
the discovery of the President 
of the Company. These Bells 
we can commend with great con- 
fidence to the public, for their 
cheapness and qualityof tone. 
> We furnish a 500 Ib. bell with all 
the necessary appointments—in- 
iE cluding Harrison's patent- 
ed Selt-acting Rotary, for 
$125, and one of 1 Ibs. 
w with like appointments, for 

250. The price for the 

Bells being 20c. per pound, 

i P and thatof the hangings 

of the first, $25, and those of the latter $42. Our circulars, 

containing full details, will be forwarded free of charge to 
all parties desiring the same. 


























Amalgam Bells, 
At prices within the reach of every Church, School, 
Cemetery, Factory, or Farm in the land. 1 





Their 
use throughout the United States and Canadas for 
the past six years has proven them to combine 
most valuable qualities, among which are TONE, 
STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF 
VIBRATION, unequaled by any other manufacture, 
Sizes from 50 to 5000 Ibs.. costing TWO THIRDS LESS 
than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which 
price, we warrant them twelve months, Old_ bell 
metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash, Send 
for a Circular to the Manufacturer, 
JOHN B. ROBINSON, 
No, 190 William-street, New-York. 


STTAG AVOIVAV 





AMALGAM BELLS. 








Life Insurance. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. Co. 
OF NEW-YORK, No. 31 NASSAU-ST. 


Accumulation $1.509,000, 
Claims paid 839,000. 
Dividends 700,000. 


The greatly superior advantages of this old established 
Company, can be ascertained free of expense at any of the 


ra 
HALSEY, Ast. Sec’y. HENRY STOKES, President, 





FOR EVERY FAMILY, 


DOTY’S NEW-YORK 


CLOTHES WASHER. 


Patented July 2ist, 1863, by WM. M. DOTY, New-York City, 
Has Proved itself to be the 


Best Washing Machine 








For General Family Use, 


It combines the three great essentials, viz: 
Rapidity of Washing, Ease of 
Operation, and Cheapness, 


To a greater degree than any other Washing Machine ever 
invented. 

It WasuEs either a large or small bulk at a time without 
danger of injury. It is CovERED while in operation, to keep 
the suds from cooling. 

It is easily worked while Sitting Down. 

It is so Easy of OPERATION, that mere children can easily 
do out large washings with it, the clothes requiring NEITHER 
RUBBING NOR BoILINnG. It RINSEs, as well as washes, 

Ir 1s sO SIMPLE that the most ignorant readily understand 
it; and it Requires NO REGULATING of any kind. It is 
ready any moment to go to work, or to stop, and takes but 
little room. , 

Ir HAS BUT LITTLE MACHINERY; none in the Water, lia- 
ble to rust or swell; and none at all but what is DuRABLE. 

Ir Costs so LITTLE that none need do without its great 
aid, and proyes a GooD INVESTMENT AS A CLOTHES SAVER 
ALONE. 

It has the Highest Testimonials: Read the follow- 
ing specimen: 

15 LAIGHT ST., N. Y-, Oct. 10, 1963. 
Mr. Wm. M. Dory. 

Sir,—From my experience in the use of Washing Machines, 
Iam satisfied that your “NEw-YorK CLOTHES WasHER” 
combines all the requisites of a good washer, and is the 
Brest AND CHEAPEST hand washing machine I have ever 
seen. It is truly 


A GREAT LABOR SAVER, 


and its simplicity, durability, cheapness and ease of operation 
make it ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FAMILY USE. The supe- 
rior and speedy manner in which it does the werk without 
injury to the fabric, must be satisfactory to all who use it, 
and I cheerfully recommend it to public favor and patron- 
age. . A. HOLLAND, 
Author and Publisher Laundry Manual. 





We, the undersigned, having thoroughly tested “ Doty’s 
New York Clothes Washer,” fully endorse the above recom- 
mendation, by Mr. A. Holland. 

| SOLON ROBINSON, Agricultural Editor N. Y. Tribune. 
JAMES BROWN, Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall-st. 





In short, it is Just WHAT Is NEEDED IN EVERY FAMILY, 
and what it has taken THOUSANDS OF YEARS and OVER A 
THOUSAND INVENTIONS to bring forth. Do not be without 
one in your Family, on any account. 

Washing with the WasHBoaRD is too severe labor for 
most women. Indeed, it is 


Killing Them by Thousands! 
Besides wearing out millions of dollar's worth of clothes, 
SAVE THEM ff? 

Woth the Women and the clothes, by procuring 


%6 Doty’s New York Clothes Washer.” 


Price $10. Weight, about55lbs, Agents wanted every- 
where, Send for a Circular, 


GOODYEAR'S | 


India Rubber Glove M’f’g. Co. 
205 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 


including CLOTHING of all kinds, ARMY BLANKETs, 
AIR GOODS, DRUGGISTS ARTICLES, COMBS, STATION. 
ERS ARTICLES, FANCY ARTICLES, INDIA RUBBER 
JEWELRY, ETC., ETC. 

Catalogues with prices sent on application. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, 


are invaluable in all kinds of Housework, Gardening, etc., 
and are a certain cure for Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, etc, 
Ladies sizes $1 per pair. Gents sizes, $1.25. Sent by mail on 


receipt of price. 
Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For ths use of Merchants, Druggists, Nurserymen, and all 
who wish to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Spe- 
cimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &., on receipt of two 3c. stamps, 

ADAMS PRESS CO.., 31 Park Row, N.Y. 
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Mode of applying JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING. 


This Roofing is Fire and Water Proof, and can be applied 
by any ordinary laborer, It costs only about one-third as 
much as tin, and is more durable. 

GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
applied to leaky roofs of all kinds, will render them perfect- 
ly water-tight. It is put up ready prepared for use and for 
shipment to all parts of the country. ‘This Paint is particu- 
larly adapted for painting Outhouses, Barns, Fences, xe. &c., 
and will effectually prevent wood from decaying. 

These materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six years, and we can give 
abundant proof of all we claim for them. Full descriptive 
circulars and any required information furnished by the 

JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
78 William-st,, cor. Liberty, New-York. 








The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Is the only entirely reliable machine in use, 


It has been before the public nearly three years, and has 
not in any instance failed to give satisfaction: 

It saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 
washing. 

It is a squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 
clothing. 

A girl of fourteen years can operate it. 

It will no@get out of order, 

It is recommended by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 
Journal. 

Prices: No. 1, $12. No. 2,$16. No. 3, $20. 

Send for free Circular to 








seen or bv writing to the home office for a prospectus, 
L. ig Be) 
6 N. STEBBLNS, Actuary. Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 








WM. M. DOTY, 498 Broadway, New-York. 





OAKLEY & KEATING, 78 South-st., New-York, 
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Mason & Hamlin’s 


CABINET ORGANS. 


Essentially different from, and a great improvement upon 
Harmoniums, Melodeons and all similar instruments, The 
manufacturers would hesitate to claim this pre-eminence for 
their instruments, however well satisfied they might be of 
the fact, were it not endorsed by THE WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
OF A VERY LARGE PORTION OF THE MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
IN THE COUNTRY. More than one hundred and fifty of the 
most eminent organists and artists in the country have given 
their written testimony to the great excellence of the cabinet 
organs, and that they SURPASS ALL INSTRUMENTS OF THEIR 
CLASS. 





The most eminent composers of church music in the 
country, as LOWELL Mason, WM. B. BrapBuRY, GEORGE F. 
Root, Tuomas Hasttna@s and others; the most eminent 
pianists in the country, as GOTTSCHALK, WILLIAM MASON. 
MILLS, WOLLENHAUPT, SANDERLON, STRAKOSCH, and others; 
the most eminent organistsin the country, as MORGAN, ZUN- 
DEL, WILLCOX, TUCKERMAN, CUTLER, and a host of others 
have all given the most emphatic testimony to the great 
superiority of these Instruments to all others of their class, 
which testimony may be found in full in our illustrated 
catalogues. 

The CABINET ORGAN is to private houses, Sabbath 
Schools, and Lecture Rooms, and smaller churches, what 
the large pipe organ is to largerchurches and halls, It oc- 
cupies little room, is elegant as a piece of furniture, easily 
transported, and not liable to get out ot order. 

The AUTOMATIC BELLOWS SWELL, patented October 
1862, and used only in these instruments, enables the bellows 
(as testified by the Musical Review) “to approach even, 
the human bellows, the lungs in capacity for expression.” 


STYLES AND PRICES, 


No. 10. CABINET ORGAN.—Onr largest size; for 
churches, halls and private use. It has twelve stops, draw- 
ing six complete sets of reeds; two manuals of five octaves 
each, and a pedal base of two full octaves. Price in solid 
oak or black walnut case $500; in Rosewood $600. 


No. 11. CABINET ORGAN.—Has eight stops, four 
complete sets of reeds, two manuals, of five octaves each, 
and the Automatic Swell. Rosewood case, $450. 


No. 12. CABINET ORGAN.—The same as No. 11, 
except that the case is of oak or black walnut; $380. 


No. 14. CABINET ORGAN.—Has six stops, three 
sets of reeds, one manual of five octaves with Automatic 
Swell. Oak or black walnut case $260. 


. No. 23. CABINET ORGAN,—Has knee stop, two 
sets of reeds, one manual, of five octaves, compass, with 
Automatic Swell. Black walnut case, paneled and orna- 
mented with carvings, $170. 


No. 22. CABINET ORGAN is the same as No, 23, 
except that the case is of rosewood, $170. 


No. 21. CABINET ORGAN is the same as No. 22, 
except that the case is of solid black walnut or oak, $140, 


No. 20. CABINET ORGAN has two sets of reeds 
knee stop, Automatic Swell, one manual of four octaves 
compass. Rosewood case, $140. 


No. 19. CABINET ORGAN is the same as No, 20 ex- 
cept that the case is of black walnut or oak, $115. 


No. 18. CABINET ORGAN has one manual of five 
octaves, with one set of reeds, and Automatic Swell. Rose- 
wood case $125. 


No. 17. CABINET ORGAN is the same as No. 18, ex- 
cept that the case is of black walnut or oak, $100. 


No. 16. CABINET ORGAN has one manual of four 
octaves, one set of reeds with Automatic Swell. Rosewood 
case, $110. 


No. 15. CABINET ORGAN is the same as No. 16, ex- 
cept that the case is of black walnut or oak, $85. 

G@™ All the rosewood cases are highly polished and ele- 
gantly finished. The black Walnut and oak cases are smooth 
Oil finished, but not polished, 

Send for an Illustrated Catalogue which will be sent free 
to any address. Warerooms No. 7 Mercer street, New-York, 
No. 274 Washington street, Boston. Address 

MASON BROTHERS, New-York, or 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, 
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ive or six miles an hour or so 
You've only to rise and sit as you ride, 


Along the road you cantering go, 


F 
The horse by his bridle you easily guide. 
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FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL. 
SOMETHING NEW. 

A Wonderful CANTERING HORSE, which goes by the weight of the rider, runs 
with the greatest ease, and is guided as readily by the bridle as the gentlest Horse. The 
propelling and steering apparatus is new, simple, and very efficient. It is Strongly Made 
and is very Durable, and Cheap.—Just the thing for the Holidays. 

Call and see the New Hforse, or send for it, or send for a book of Illustrations and 


descriptions, which will be furnished by enclosing stamp. 
N. B.—This Horse can be run on any hard road, and is strong enough to carry a 


man of 300 pounds weight. 


It is a capital 


thing for ENVALIDS, and for 


CRIPPLES. It has side-saddles for GEIRLS, who can ride this horse, as well as BOYS. 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, Proprictor, 
498 Broadway, New-York. (Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel.) 
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SELF-ADJUSTING and ADJUSTABLE! 


The only Wringer with the Patent 


Cog Wheel Regulator, 


which POSITIVELY prevents the rolls from 
BREAKING, OR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 


It was pronounced superior to all others at the World’s 
Fair at Pondon, 1862. It took the Frrst Premium at the 
great Fair of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, New-York City, 
1863, where the judges were practical mechanics, and ap- 
preciated COG WH Ss. 
It took the First Premium at the 
NeEw-YORK STATE FAIR. .........- 1862 and 1863, 
VERMONT STATE FAIR......--00008 iad bovis 1863, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FaIR....... 
Iowa STATE FAIR....... esc ceewee 
ILLINOIS STATE FATR.........04+ 
MICHIGAN STATE Farr... 
And County Fairs without number, 
ORANGE Jupp, of the American Agriculturist, says of the 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
“We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR ITS 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! There are 
several kinds, nearly alike in general construction, but we 
consider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, 
otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the 
rubber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it isas GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEAR’S CONSTANT USE.” 
We have seven sizes, from $5.50 to $30. The ordinary family 
sizes are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7. These have 
COGsWHEEIUS, 
and are WARRANTED in every particular. 
On voostat of the price, from places where no one _ is sell- 
ing, we will send the U. ©, W., FREE OF EXPENSE, What we 
especially want is a good 


CANVASS ER 


in every town, We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee 
the exclusive sale, R. C. BROWNING, 
$47 Broadway, New-York. 








Great Dis- 
COVERY! 


Applicable to 
the usefulArts, 


A new thing. 


Its Combina- 
tion. 


Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers 


Jewelers, 


Families. 


It is a Liquid. 


Remember. 


Finis, 








USEFULand VALUABLE, 
DISCOVERY! 5 


- HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


Is of more general practical utility than any 
invention now before the public, It has been 
thoroughly tested during the last two years 
by practical men, and pronounced by all to 
Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known, 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
And under no circumstances or change of 
temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 

any offensive smell. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, using 
Machines, will find it the best article known 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
without delay, is not affected by any change 
of temperature. 


Jewelers will find it sufficiently adhesive 
for their use, as has been proved. 

Itis especially adapted to Leath- 

er, and we claim % an eepecial merit, that 


it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
hoes sufficiently strong without stitching, 


IT IS THE ONLY 


LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure thing for mending 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bone, 
Ivory, and articles of Household use. 

REMEMBER. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is in Nquid form and as easily applied as 
paste, 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 

Is insoluble in water or oll. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement’ 
Adheres oily substances. 

Supplied in mn | or Manufacturers’ Pack- 
ages from 2 ounces to 100 Ibs... - 
HILTON BROS, & CO,, 


PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS, 

[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by nail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded, All of these 
books may be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *,] 




























I eh ok bn 0b h0ccn ence ndee cs o5c0baw $0 25 
American Farmer's Encyclenedia,.... ............ cone BO 
American Weeds and Useful Plants - 13d 
Allen on the Culture ot the Grape ............. .. 100 
Allen's (2. L.) American Farm Book*.... - 100 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ; ri] 
Allen's (LL. F.) Rural Architecture. 1 3 
Barry's Fruit Garden......... ..... 1 50 
Bement's Poultere rs © ompanion. . 150 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator's Ma 60 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant... 1 56 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden I 60 
Bridgeman’ 3 Florist’s Guide 60 
Brandt's Age of —_ ® (Er nglish ‘and Gerni eR 50 
ENE Ia no a5 sphbnee cuesesbeccccensccs 123 
Browne's American Poultry ls tineb Mathias tskn essen 13 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory ............ 1235 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*................. — vi) 
Chorlton's Grape-Grower'’s Guide*... .............4. 268 60 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book...................6. 60 
Fine Wool Shee p Rasberry. a ee vis) 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ................ 13 
Dadd’s (Geo. IL.) American Cattle Doctor. ...222.222. me) 
Downing s Cottage Residences*,.......... ...,.--seceeees 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees ot America*®,. |." 2 00 
Dow ning’ 8 Ladies’ Flower Garden................... 1 50 
Eastwood on the Cranber in siekhblnababeesiies++>>0000 50 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny*.......... 1 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ................. 25 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener ............... 25 
Oe ORR eae 13 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Guiture 2.0.02 000020220002: 1 00 
Flint (Charles L.) On Grasses*,.......ccccscescccscccccvecs 1 50 
Faller’s Strawberry Calturist 10 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding " cane 
Ge ipe Culture, Wine and Wine Making, by Har: aszthy.. 5 00 
aya Manual Of Botany........000.00-csse000 250 
en ‘non on Milch Cows............0+. 60 
Hall's (Miss) American Cooker 1 00 
ilarris’ Insects Injurious to V egeiation, 3 50 
ao. do. do. color 4 50 
Herbert’ s Hints to Horsekeepers**. ome 1 25 
SL. are 25 
folnson on Manures..... Sede a Son 
f.angstroth on the Honey SE Bl 1 
Leue hars’ P<. ceiushwdheeonesehessneves 1 
Lichig’s Lectures on Chemistry .............cccesseeseees 


~ 


Manual of Agriculture by G.’Emerson and C. L. vee 
Mavhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor.............. 

MeM: ahon’s American Gardener* ee es 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees 
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Milburn on the Cow and Dairy. Sanshewentesesoenscssvee 
Deiter OF TEAR CRLEE DEON, 2.6cc005 0 0's svcgsccsccccessecs 
National Almanac and Annual Record**.............. 1 
Norton's Scientitic Agriculture . TTT. eee 
Our Farm of Four Acres. .*.... GPOPOL) odo 0060.3. .2000 
SO hs cB bh inn sicdisies go Gbbecnecisnbecececeseses 
Pardee on Stre awbe rryC Map =a senconsen acnncee ccoess 60 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer ................c00ee 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves.. .. .... ckebawite 1 00 
Phin'’s Grape Culture .... Ee Ere, | 
Quinby's Mysteries of Bee keeping*. piers sakbeakesiesue es 13 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep wanary .. mine 73 
oe are Bala Husbandry ..... dcnedvisocssess’ DD 
eee A Sy eres 50 
Richardson on the Hog pecnecsv 2009 seeseeces 25 
Shepherd's Own Book 2 00 
Skillfal Housewife. 25 
Smith's Li andscape Gardening = . 15 
Spencer's Education of Children* . 
‘Tobaceo Culture** os 25 
Todd's (8. FE.) Young F: armer 8 I ceo ccn cc 13 
Tucker" 8 Register Rural Affairs ............0.0c0cecce ce 25 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual................s00--: 12 
Watson's American me 4 NS oo. ccscoscnccacen 1 50 
Wood's Class BOOK Of Botany. ..........ccccssccc-ssseces 259 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures ..1 210. .7°"" eR 25 
y ouatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. 2.2.2. 123 
Youatt and Martin On Cattle ............cccccccee cvvcece 13 
eee ee ee eee a 
ED tl ED csteh a ot ciheusnessesinasns cenceepeecceess vi) 
Youmans’ Household Science® “121722272 200° TIIE, 123 





The Best Reading Books in the 
English Language, 


UST PU BLIBHED. HILLARD’S READERS. 
e NEW SERI 
HILLARD'S xTe READER, 
HILLARD'S FIFTH READER. 
HILLARD'S INTERMEDIATE READER, ILLUSTRATED. 
HILLARD'S FOURTH READER, ILLUSTRATED. 
HILLARD'’S THIRD (PRIMARY) READER, ILLUSTRA 
TED. 
HILLARD'S SECOND 
TRATED. 
HILLARD'’S FIRST (PRIMARY) READER, ILLUSTRA- 
TED. 

In the Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth, and Sixth Readers, a 
FE\V of the MOST APPROVED selections in the compiler's 
former seriesare reproduced, but the selections for the most 
part are derived from other sources, and the examination of 
English literature has been very extensive to find a variety 
of pieces cf intrinsic worth and permanent merit. 

Great care has been taken that the different numbers of the 
NEW SERIES should be CAREFULLY GRADUATED to 
the capacity of the classes for which they are designed. 

School Officers and Teachers are invited to address the 
Publishers, 

Copies of the books will be furnished to-teachers and 
school officers only, for examination, or they will be sent by 
mail on receipt of the postage. which is for the Sixth, 24 cts.; 
Fifth, 20 cents; Fourth, 16 cents; Third Primary, 12 cents; 
Second Primary, 8 cents; and First Primary, 8 cents. 

The publication of the Old Series will be continued as 
heretofore, BREWER & TILESTON, 

181 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


(PRIMARY) READER, ILLUS- 





Choirs, Convedtions, and Singing Schools, 
ARE USING 


The Best Music Book of the Season 


“THE HARP OF JUDAH” 


Which, though published but a few wecks, has attained 


A POPULARITY UNEQUALLED, 


By any similar work, and is meeting with 


A Demand Unprecedented ; 


Insuring within three months 


A SALE OF FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES 


g™ Several Conventions have used it with entire satisfac 
tion—twelve more Conventions will use it this month—and 
a large number are making arrangements for the coming 
season. Choirs find no book equal to it for practice—and 
certainly, a book so available for Conventions and Choirs 
cannot be otherwise than the book for Singing Schools, 
Specimen pages sent free. Price < “The Harp of Judah,” 
#1 per copy; $9 per doz. Sold by all Music Dealers and 
Booksellers. OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, Publishers. 


"Boston, Mass. 
_{EBic’s GREAT —— ON AGRICUL- 
TUE 
D. APPLETON & CU., 443 ay “445 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Natural Laws of Husbandry, 


BY 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 
EDITED BY 
JOHN BLYTH, M. D., 
eeenmaee of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. 
1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, 387 pages, $1 50. 





Chap. I. The Plant. 

Chap. Ii. The Soil. 

Chap. III. Action of Soil on Food of Plants in Manure, 
Chap. [V. Farm Yard Manure. 

Chap, V. The System of Farm Yard Manuring, 

Chap. VI. Guano. 

Chap. VII. Poudrette—Human Excrements. 

Chap. VII ll. E arthy Phosphates. 

Chap. IX. Ground Rape-Cake. 

Chap. X. Wood-Ash, 

Chap, XI. Ammonia and Nitric Acid. 

Chap, XII. Common Salt, Nitrate of Soda, Saits of Am- 


monia, Gypsum, Lime, 





The work is especially adapted to the promotion of Agri- 
culture, and should be read by all intelligent farmers 
throughout the country.—{ Rochester Democrat & American. 

This volume should be studied by all cultivators of the 
soil, as treating of their business in the fullest and most en- 
lightened manner: and to the men of science it presents 
much that is of general interest.—[Boston Traveller, 





Sent to any address in the United States, free of postage, 
on receipt of price. 


Randall’s Youatt on the Horse, 


A complete treatise on the 
Structure, Diseases, and Management of 
the Horse. 


Edited by Hon. H. 8. Ranparu, LL.D., Author of “The 
Practical Shepherd,” “Sheep Husbandry,” &c., &c. 


This popuiar work so well adapted to the wants of the 
American People, by one of their most practical and suc- 
cessful Stock Growers, should be in the hands of every 
breeder, and owner of Horses, 


RANDALL’S YOUATT 


comprises 483 large duodecimo pages, ?vell illustrated by 60 
anatomical cuts, and other engravings, making the BEST AND 
MOST PRACTICAL WORK on the subject published, 


Agricultural Implement and other Agents 


Can make money everywhere upon its sale. 
PRICE $1.25. Ms riled Post-Pparp by the Publisher. 
Address N.C. MILLER, 3 Park Row, New- York. 


HE INDISPENSABLE NEW HAND BOOK. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BEHAVE, 

HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
In one handsome yolume of 600 pages, 15mo. Sent by — 
ost for #2. Agents wented. Please address FOWLER & 
WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


School Teachers Wanted, 


To travel and solicit ordersfor Rev. J.S.C. Abbott’s GREAT 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, in each County of the 
United States and Canada, The work is illustrated with 
Splendid Steel Engravings, Maps, Charts, &c. In two vol- 
umns. First volume now ready. For an Appointment as 
Agent apply at once to the Publisher 
HENRY BILL, } 











Norwich, Conn. 





ORAL PHILOSOPHY; Or, Tue Duties oF 

MAN CONSIDERED 1N HIS INDIVIDUAL, DOMESTIC AND 
SocraL Capacitizs, By Gror@r CooMBE, Reprinted from 
the Edinburgh edition, with the author's latest corrections, 
Large 12mo.; price $1.25. New-York: FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway. A contemporary says: 

“This book is a treasure. It is theonly American edition 
of the Moral Philosophy containing the author's latest re- 
visions, It should be in the library of every lover of human- 
ity. Health, happiness, progression, come from works of 
this stamp, and we heartily commend it to the world.” 


EW WORK FOR CANVASSERS! 

Send for circular of the “GEM OF CANVASSING 
BOOKS.” Agents wanted for every section of the coun- 
try. Address E. F, HOVEY, General Agent, No. 13 Spruce- 
street, New-York. 





‘One Small 12mo,, with Illustrations. 





Now Ready. 


THE KEY-N OTE; 


A new collection of Sacred and Secular Music, for Singing 
Schools, Choirs, Congregations, and social use, 
BY WMI. B. BRADBURY, 
“ JUBILEE,” -AND MANY OTHER 
WORKS. 

ONE HUNDRED pages are deyoted to the. Elements 
of Music, with a great amount of new Singing School Music, 
and ne arly THREE HUNDRED pages to Sacred Music, 25 
Tunes of all metres, Anthems, Chants, and other Set Pieces 
mostly new. The work is printed throughout from large 
plain type, one part on a staff, 

The immense success of Mr. Bradbury's_ previous works, 
and their almost unexampled sale (of his last work in this 
department, Tie JUBILEE, more than tw o hundred thousand 
copies have already been sold), prove his knowledge of the 
wants of the public, and his ability to em 4 ply them. 

The present work was designed for publication last year, 
but having been delayed because of the unfavorable times 
the author has had o; pportunity to perfect it in its various de: 
partments. Asa SINGING SCHOOL BOOK the Kry-No7r 
is still more comprehensive and complete, than its 2g? 
cessors, while to Choirs, Congregations, Societies, &c., 
presents the results of Mr. Bradbury’s labors in compoaina 
and collecting for several years. Price, $10 per dozen. All 
our publications are for sale in Boston by Mason & HAMLIN, 
274 W: ashington-st, at our price 
MA ON ‘BROTHERS, Publishers, 

5 & 7 Mercer- st., New-York, 


AUTIIOR OF THE MUSICAL 





WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY 
“The right man in the right Place,” 
to sell our 
POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, 
enbracing the most attractive, latest and best 
HISTORIES OF THE REBELLION, in En@lish and German, 
Works upon the ANIMAL Krn@pom. 
HISTORICAL AND BLlOGRAPHICAL Books, 
Works for the Farm and Famiy, 
POLITICAL HISTORIES and TEXT Books. 
Liberal terms given to Agents, Address either 
N. C, MILLER, 3 Park-Row, New-York, 
or E. G. SYORKE, Auburn, N.Y. 


66M NDISPENSABLE.” No Correspondent, Gen- 

tleman, Lady, Public Speaker, Teacher, nor Man of 
Business, should be without this New Hand-Book, HOW TO 
WRITE ; HOW TO TALK; HOW TO BEHAVE, and HOW 
TO DO BUSINESS. A handy volume of 600 pages, for ready 
reference. Sent by first post, for $2. —_— wanted, Ad 
dress 1 FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, 5s 


LIGHTHILL’'S BOOK ON DEAFNESS. 








A New Edition Now Ready 


THE POPULAR TREATISE 
DEAFNESS: 


Its Causes and Prevention. 
BY 


DR. E. B. LIGHTHILL. 





Price $1, 
ao 

The very remarkable saleof this little volume 

is a sufficient guaranty of its popularity and value. Three 

editions have been sold within as many months, and a fourth 


is just ready. 





s aim has been to produce a book 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 


not for the medical profession, but for affilcted individuals 
and families, who, wishing information upon the subject, 
have heretofore been at a loss for any work treating in un 
professional language upon Deafness and its attending 
evils, This book fills such a vacuum, It isclear and com. 
prehensive. 


The author's 





The New-York Observer says: “There is a large amount 
of useful information here embodied for the million, to 
teach them how to guard against deafness, and how to treat 
it when coming on. 





The Boston Commercial Bulletin says: “ An excellent and 
comprehensive little treatise, written ina clear and com 
mon-sense style, easily understood.” 





“The suggestions in relation to the every-day treatment 
of the ear are of the most valuable kind, and should he: 
within the reach of every family.’ [Buffalo,Courier, 





The work should find its way into the hands of every in 
dividual suffering with deafness, or any accompanying 
affliction. Its valne will be at once appreciated, 





*,* Sold by Booksellers everywhere, and it will be sent by 
mail free on receipt of $1, by 
CARLETON, Publisher, 
(late RUDD & CARLETON.) 
No, 418 Broadway, corner Lispenard-st., N, Y. 
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Che Subependent. 


This weckly Religious, Literary, and Family Journal, 
edited by 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D., 
And Theodore Tilton, 


is issued in the same form and at the same low price of 


= TWO DOLLARS 


Per Annum, notwithstanding the great advance in white 





paper, 
It affords its Readers: 


Fair and thoughtful editorial discussions of the most 
important facts, occurrences, and interests of this Nation, 
and of .the World. 

A comprchensive record of facts, men, and movements 
of the Religious World. 

A full and careful weekly history of the progress of the 
Rebellion. 

Ample chronicles of the important general news, home 
and Foreign, 

Fair and careful accounts of new books; made on the 
express principle of serving as a safe guide to buyers. 

Interesting correspondence from Washington, from the 
West, from the Army, from Abroad. 

Six columns a week of carefully selected matter. for 
Family Reading ; being prose and poetry, suited to interest 
poth the Old and Young. 

A full chronicle of the progress of business, and of the 
Carrent Prices of merchandise, produce, and live stock in 
New-York City. 

A carefally prepared 


COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL ARTICLE, 


embracing the latest and most reliable information in 
regard to the money market, trade, commerce, and business 
generally. In this department The Independent has secured 
a valuable reputation for fairness, boldness, and for discus- 
sing all secular topics from the highest moral stand-point. 


A DRY GOODS REPORT, 


furnished particularly for country merchants, a weekly 
report of the prices current in this city of all descriptions of 
Domestic dry goods, The information thus furnished, so 
ENTIRELY RELIABLE, cannot be found in any other periodi- 
cal, We have the best of evidence on that point from all 
quarters, Weare not permitted to give the names of the 
parties who make this weekly report to us, but will state 
that they are two competent merchants, with entirely differ- 
ent connections, and that they are well known throughout 
the United States, and have been for years. The prices given 
are the exact figures at which the several descriptions of 
goods are sold for NET CASH by the jobbing houses in this 
ality ON THE DAY SAID REPORT IS MADR, viz.: Wednesday 
of each week. 


ONE SERMON EVERY WEEK, 


BY 
Kev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
THE FOLLOWING EMINENT WRITERS ARE 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS TO ITS COLUMNS: 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD, 
HORACE GREELEY 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


» 


TERMs.—$2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratis. 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 


No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. | 


FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1864. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, SO AS TO BE 
EASILY SEPARATED INTO 


TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 


In Religion it is free from sectarianism, and gives a full, 
fair and impartial report every week of all matters of gen- 
eral interest 

IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. 

In Polities it is entirely free from party relations or affin- 
ities, discussing great principies with freedom and candor, 
and giving the fullest and latest intelligence of all the move- 
ments of the day, 

. IT SUPPORTS THE GOVERNMENT 
WITH VIGOR, FIDELITY AND ZEAL, 
in its efforts to 


CRUSH THE REBELLION 


and restore the Union and preserve the Constitution, It crit- 
icises with freedom whatever measures are not adapted to 
the accomplishment of these ends; but its steady purpose, 
from the beginning of the war, has been, and will be, to up- 
hold the hands and strengthen the heart of the Government, 
while it puts forth its energies to protect us against the most 
unholy rebellion that ever disturbed the peace of any coun- 
try. 

The N. Y. Observer is the most complete family newspaper 

IN THE WORLD. 


In the variety of its Departments, 

In the fulness of its Information, 

In the extent of its Correspondence, 

In the number of minds enlisted in its Editorial and other 
columns, 

In the amount of money expended in procuring materials 
to enrich and adorn its pages, 

In the healthful, religious, conservative, genial tone that 
pervades the paper, 

In its stores of anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, 
and general literature, it will strive to exceed every other 
weekly newspaper. 





For cach NEW SUBSCRIBER under FIVE in number, 
50 cents. 
For FIVE OR MORE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, sent at one 
time, we will give $1 for each, 
Specimen copies of the paper sent free to any address, 
TERMS, 
$2.50 in advance ; $3.00 after 3 months; $3.50 after 6 months. 








Address SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New-York. 
(Established in 1841.] 
THE 
PRAIRIE FARMER, 
A WEEKLY 


Agricultural and Home Journal, 


Devoted to the interests of the whole INpDusTRIAL Com- 
MUNITY. An indispensable companion to the FARMER, the 
ORCHARDIST and the HOUSEWIFE. 

THE OLDEST, THE BEST AND MOST WIDELY CIRCU- 
LATED WESTERN AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATION, 
Stock Breeders, Grain Growers, Cane, Flax, Cotton and 

Tobacco Growers, Horticulturists, Farmers’ Boys, Farmers’ 

Wives and Farmers’ Daughters, all want this sterling and 

popular JouRNAL of Rurat LIFE. 

Its record of the Condition of the Crops all over the North- 
West and its weekly MARKET Reports are of the most reli- 
able character. 

Terms in Advance. 

One copy, $2; 2 copies, $3; 6 copies and one free to agent, 
$10; 10 copies and one free to agent, $15. 

A large and liberal list of Premiums is offered for larger 
Clubs of subscribers, For samples and further particulars, 
address EMERY & CO.. 

204 Lake st., Chicago, Ills, 


Subscribe for the 


American Stock Journal. 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
25 Park Row, New-York. 
Send for Prospectus and secure Premiums, 


WME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 
—The magnificent Winter number, with five full-size 
patterns, one dollars worth, comprising a Cloak, Sleeve, 
aist, and two Children’s Liat = ping, Fg many other useful 
valuable and interesting novelties, Now Reapy. Published 
at No. 437 Broadway, and sold everywhere at 25 cents. Yearly 
$1, with valuable Premiums, sent in advance to subscribers, 


@ OMETHING TO DO.—“PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE.” Good Books, ready sales, and good 
profits. Agents wanted. Address with stamp to FO ER 
& WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York, 





Address 














THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, 
A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 


BREEDING, MANAGEMENT, AND DIN- 
EASES OF SHEEP. 


By Hon, HENRY 8S. RANDALL, LL. D,, Author of 
“Sheep Husbandry in the South,” “ Fine- 
Wool Husbandry,” &c., &c. 
This work has been delayed, but is now completed, and 
ready for delivery to Canvassing Agents and persons order- 
ing it by mail. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


To sell the work in every Wool-Growing County in the 
Loyal States, Canadas, etc. For Terms, which are liberal, 
apply to the Publisher. 


THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, 


Comprises 454 large duodecimo pages, is well illustrated. 
and by far the REST and MOST COMPLETE WORK ON SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY published in America, if not in Europe also. 
Price $1.50. Gopies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





Mr. Parton’s new and important work 
is now ready. 


General Butler in New-Orleans, 


A History of the administration of the Department of the Gulf 
in the year 1862, with an account of the capture of 
New-Orleans, and a sketch of the previons 
career of the General, civil and military, 

BY JAMES PARTON, 

AUTHOR OF “LIFE AND TIMES OF AARON BURR,” “LIFE OF 
ANDREW JACKSON,” ETC. Crown 8vo, with portrait on steel 
and maps. About 700 pp. Price in cloth, $2.00; half ealt, 

extra, or antique, $3.50. 

This book explains many things not before understood by 
the public, The author has had free access to official docu- 
ments, and has produced a volume of absorbing interest to 
every American, Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 5&7 Mercer-st., New-York, 


THE GREAT COUNTY MAP 


UNITED STATES. 


Just issued by H. H. LLOYD & CO., is thelargesr map ever 
printed on one sheet and the cheapest map ever oftlered for 
sale, Every American should have it. 

Price in sheets sent by mail 50 cents, 

Mounted on rollers $1.25. 


The Rebellion as it was and is, 


a war map in three colors, showing the loyal States—the rebel 
territory—and what has been gained from the ré@bels, Price 
in sheets 30 cents, Sent by mail, Agents Wanted. 

H. H. LLOYD & CO., 81 John-st., New-York. 


HE BEST BOOK TO SELL. — Agents and 
Newsmen will finda ready sale for 
HOW TO WRITE; HOW TO TALK; HOW TO BEHAVE 
and HOW TO DO BUSINESS, Complete in one large gilt 
volume. Sent by first post, for $2, Agents wanted! Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, N y. 


o. 308 Broadway, N, ¥ 
Lalor’s Sheep & Lamb 














Dipping 

Cures Scan, Ticks and Lice on SHeRpP or CaTrT ie, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its qualify, and 
adds to the general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold, 

For particulars apply to 

LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents wanted for every State. 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of very Fixe 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from nnburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Newark, N. J. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


A real guano containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added, by a chemi- 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
“se, oa te witha ies of Analysis by Dr, Jac’ Mass, 

amphiets with copies nalysis , 
State Keonyer, and testimonials from sc: entific Rentcatenins 
showing its value can re mained fom, Sell: a 
ee Wallet, New York. 
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American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROUGH-coING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FriELD CROPS ; oncuarpD 
and earpen FRUITS; carpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLowERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practican WORKING MEN. 


The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 





SP ME PU c was is . Ss00 Lcstcet ooseseee $1 
ee ENR CUE GOO 6500. sss cer gccoes icon ees 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 


Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 

to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 





I. The usual Circular Notice of Expiration will not be sent out this year. We are retrenching 
all outside expenses for circulars, show-bills, etc., in order to be able to increase the intrinsic value 
of the journal itself, and yet keep to the old terms. Many have renewed already, and those 
whose time expires at other seasons of the year will doubtless remember the fact. 


II. We have confidence that all our present readers will deem it a pleasure to continue to re- 
ceive the Agriculturist, Wecan well promise that the next volume will be far more valuable than 
any previous one. Our working force is now larger than ever before. At least five thoroughly 
competent, earnest, practical men, will devote their whole time and energy to collecting and con- 
densing into these pages the greatest possible amount of really useful, reliable information. Each 
one of these men is abundantly able to issue a good paper alone, and some of tfiem have done so. 
But it saves time and expense to the reader, to thus have all the labor and energies of so many 
men concentrated upon one Journal. The greater subscription list, and the larger working force, give 
greater facilities for more careful investigation of facts, principles, and modes of practice. Single 
items of but a few lines often contain the result of several hours of examination, sometimes re- 
quiring many miles of travel. (For example, the single article on Willow Fences, on page 362, 
required a journey of between 2000 and 3000 miles, involving much time and expense.) The Agri- 
culturist must and shall be a constant treasury of knowledge, a reliable source of good infor- 
mation upon all matters pertaining to the FARM and its adjuncts, to the GARDEN, and to the 
HOUSEHOLD—not omitting the rising generation. Well executed ENGRAVINGS, of a pleasing 
and instructive character, those which convey more information than words could do, will continue 
to be a prominent feature. We have the facilities for carrying out these plans, and shal] do so. We 
do not intend to be excelled nor equalled, either in the amount cf practical, useful, reliable informa- 
tion given, or in the low price at which it is afforded to the public. 


IIL We therefore respectfully and cordially invite every one whose time now expires, to re- 
new for another year; and we further solicit the kind words of all our readers in making 
this journal known to those who are as yet unacquainted with it. A word from a 
reader is far more effective with strangers, than anything the publisher can say. There are over 
three million Farmers in our country, not more than one in twenty of whom read any jour- 
nal devoted to their own important calling. There are at least a million Mechanics, Merchants 
and Professional men, many of them having garden plots, and all of them households, who 
would doubtless be benefited by the hints and suggestions given from month to month in the 
Agriculturist. We believe we are not entirely selfish in desiring to place this journal in as many of 
these families as possible. Will the reader not take pleasure in aiding in this work? Let us reach 
at least a full hundred thousand of the four million families referred to—about one in forty ! 
The multitude are not aware of the advantage of receiving the hints and suggestions derived 
from the experience of others, until they have tried it. It is a good work to induce them to take 
and read a journal devoted to their calling, and designed to promote their interests. On another 
page we have offered some remuneration to those devoting time to collecting larger clubs. We 
will earnestly labor to do our part in making the paper worthy of a place in every family 
in the land. Will the reader aid the enterprise by returning the form below, or a similar one, 
with his own, and one, two, three, or more other names—or with other names, if his own is already 
forwarded for 1864? We look for the response with confidence. 


IV. Printing paper now costs about double the price of two years ago, and all other expenses 
are much greater; but thanks to the kind aid of our readers in enlarging the list of subscribers, 
we have gone through the year without the loss we looked for when, twelve months ago, we 
decided not to follow the general course of “raising prices.” Printing paper has recently gone 
up at least one third, but having secured a considerable supply ahead, we hope to be able to go 
through another year with no increase in the price to subscribers. It can be done if our readers 
continue their liberal efforts to keep up and increase the list. In reality we are furnishing the 
paper at about half the former price, taking into account the rise in materials and labor, the heavy 


government tax paid on printing paper, on advertisements, license, etc. 


V. We ask, as a SPECIAL FAVOR, to have renewals and new names sent in at once, that our 
experienced clerks may have all the month to get the names properly entered and arranged 
upon the mail books—a work of no small magnitude, where, as in this office, every name is recorded, 
and written on the wrappers. This will save a world of hurry toward the close of the month, 
and the employment of clerks inexperienced in this department. Please favor us in this respect. 


VL Recording names in the form below, will save writing a formal letter. Seal the letter 
well, and direct simply to Orange Judd, New-York City. Sce hints on sending money, p, 356. 
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